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ETHICS AND SCIENCE 


HORTLY before the first atomic bomb was exploded 
S<: Chicago scientists sent a now famous memo- 
randum to the Secretary of War. They expressed their 
deep misgivings about the employment of such an appall- 
ing weapon. There is evidence that the scientists, including 
Einstein, who persuaded Roosevelt to start the project, 
were dismayed when America was the first to use it. Since 
then many more physicists have had severe struggles of 
conscience. Carl von Weiszacker toyed with the possibility 
of an international Order of scientists, with disciplinary 
powers, presumably like the medical and legal professions. 
Dr. Klaus Mampell, a geneticist, recently gave up his post 
at the University of Pennsylvania and has formulated an 
affirmation on the lines of the Hippocratic Oath. We print 
on page 8 a similar affirmation devised by Professor 
Hyman Levy, and the first signatory is Lord Russell. 
Heisenberg is reported to have said after the War that 
an agreement between twelve men might have prevented 
the construction of the bomb. Whatever the figure, it 
cannot have been large. If the scientists invited to work 
at Los Alamos had refused on ethical grounds, there would 
have been no bomb. Presumably we should know far less 
about nuclear energy today, since the money required for 
research on its peaceful use would hardly have been so 
lavishly provided. It will be argued with some plausibility 
that scientists are not responsible for the misuse of their 
discoveries. The problem is not an easy one. Attempts 
were made before the War to persuade the few scientists 
involved not to publish the results of bombarding the 
nuclei of radioactive elements with neutrons, but nothing 
came of it. The discovery seemed too momentous to sup- 
press. It would be obviously a tremendous responsibility 
for an individual to decide when the advance of science 
should be halted. On the other hand, it seems clear that 
the responsibility for actually applying the discovery to a 
weapon of war was equally great. Science itself is ethically 
neutral ; but human beings are not. The final decision of 
how to act in such circumstances must be taken by the 
individual as the keeper of his own conscience. The affirma- 
tion that has been suggested at least serves the purpose 
of emphasizing that the choice is a moral one. It is a 
reminder that there are times in life when human dignity 
demands that we say, for whatever reason: ‘ Here I stand; 
I cannot do otherwise.’ 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


BRITAIN’S MOST POPULAR RELIGION 


OP people read The Times, 

but to find out what the 

great mass of the British 
people think one must touk 
elsewhere. Personally, I think 
the Daily Mirror is the most 
reliable guide. I don’t know 
whether its claim to ‘the biggest 
daily sale in the universe’ is cor- 
rect, but until space travellers 
can prove otherwise I am pre- 
pared to accept it. It certainly 
has in ‘Cassandra’ the best daily 
columnist I know. His under- 
standing of the vast public which 
enjoys over the breakfast table 
his hard-hitting, no-nonsense 
comments on current affairs is 
unequalled. And when he says 
that the Monarchy has largely 
taken the place of popular reli- 
gion in this country I believe 
him. 

To quote his recent summing 
up: ‘The near hysteria that 
greets the Royal Family where- 
ever it goes has much in com- 
mon with the mood of the old- 
fashioned . revivalist meeting. 
The Fairy Princess, assisted by 
an over-enthusiastic Press and 
an all-seeing television, has come 
to life. The stern moralist 
preaching a rigorous Gospel 
complete with Heaven and Hell 
stands little chance in popular 
esteem compared with the forces 
of Buckingham Palace.’ 


Don’t Forget Cricket 


6 the Monarchy I would 
add cricket. ‘Playing the 
game’ and ‘the straight bat’ 
supply the moral stiffening to 
the royal mystique. When we 
describe behaviour as ‘not 
cricket’ we mean that it is un- 
gentlemanly—the sort of knav- 
ish trick which must be expected 
of foreigners. The social an- 
thropologist should pay some 
attention to this interesting 
phenomenon. Anyone who ven- 
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tures the mildest criticism of the 
Monarchy and cricket re- 
garded nowadays as a_ blas- 
phemer. Mindful of the storm 
that broke over the heads of 
Lord Altrincham and Malcolm 
Muggeridge, let me hasten to 
say that if you want a religion 
you could choose a much worse 
one. 

If people prefer a constitu- 
tional monarch to a _ president 
I can thnk of sound empirical 
reasons for their choice. The 
example of quite a number of 
presidents still in office is hardly 
inspiring. But I doubt if rational 
considerations are responsible 
for the popular attitude. The 
Monarchy provides the pomp 
and ceremony and the touch of 
fantasy which used to be the 
business of the Church, and it 
makes no such inconvenient de- 
mands. People like myself who 
find it a bore to listen to record- 
ings of platitudinous speeches— 
and even the Test Matches— 
while waiting for news of the 
iatest crisis are in a minority. 
But it is a great help to those 
who are just as bored with 
crises. 


Red Herrings Galore 
R C. S. Lewis is more wor- 


Me ica about humanism than 
the H-bomb, which he regards 
as a red herring. We’ve all got 
to die, he wrote recently in The 
Observer. ‘There’s no good mo- 
ping and sulking about it.’ But 
humanism and the Welfare 
State are another matter. That’s 
really something to give us 
sleepless nights. ‘We have on the 
one hand a_ desperate need: 
hunger, sickness, and the dread 
of war. We have on the other 
the conception of someth'ng 
that might meet it: omni- 
competent global technocracy.’ 
It seems unlikely that we shall 


retrace our steps, but Mr Lewis 
fears that if we go forward to 


a planned world economy we} , 
shall lose our freedom. Science] . 


can save the world, as human. 
ists proclaim, but only at the 
price of slavery. 

A sombre outlook indeed, but 
welcome ammunition for all 
who fear the Welfare State and 
think that money spent on WHO 
and similar agencies is a dan. 
gerous waste of publ’c funds. 
Not that there is anything new 
in placing Christian pessimism 
at the service of political re. 
action. Science has often been 
pictured as the enemy of human 
liberty—including the liberty to 
starve. I can only echo the old 
cry: ‘Ah! liberty, what crimes 
have been committed in thy 
name! 


Amid Encircling Gloom 


_ late Dean Inge earned a 
great reputation as ‘the 
gloomy Dean’ for holding much 
the same views on human pro- 
gress as Mr Lewis. But the odd 
thing is that Mr Lewis claims 
that thanks to his religious con- 
version he discovered the mean: 
ing of joy. He gave his spiritual 
autobiography the title Surprised 
by Joy, and his transition from 
atheism to Anglicanism had 
some truly remarkable features. 
He tells us: ‘I was driven to 
Whipsnade one sunny morning. 
When we set out I did not be 
lieve that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God, and when we reachei 
the Zoo I dd.’ 

To be joyful and believe that 
the world will either be blown 
up — which apparently _ leaves 
Mr Lewis unperturbed — of 
turned into a vast Welfare State 
run by power-intoxicated tech: 
nocrats is not easy. But somé 
Christians have a curious ide 
of joy. They hold, for example 
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that the joys of the blessed are 
increased by contemplating the 
uflerings of the damned. I 
don't know whether Mr Lewis 
would agree, though I see from 
gme of his earlier writings that 
he believes wholeheartedly in 
the Devil. And he warns his 
readers against wanting ‘not so 
much a Father in Heaven as a 
gandfather in heaven—a senile 
benevolence who, as they say, 
“liked to see young people en- 
joying themselves” and whose 
plan for the universe was simply 
that it might be truly said at the 
end of each day “a good time 
was had by all.” Humanists 
would certainly have approved 
of such a plan. Even Mr Lewis 
has confessed that he would 
very much like to live in such a 
universe. Since we don’t, and 
since God is love, he concludes 
the love is not the same as kind- 
ness—despite St Paul’s statement 
to the contrary. 


Good Business 


n the United States, I am told, 
li is good for business to go 
to church. It proves that you 
are a God-fearing citizen who 
wouldn’t do a dirty deal. Execu- 
tives in this country prefer golf 
and lunches, though there has 
been skilful propaganda in some 
quarters to the effect that 
churchgoers are more depend- 
able in responsible jobs. My 
attention was called recently to 
an article entitled ‘Business 
Needs New Men’ by the Bishop 
of Coventry in a journal pub- 
lished by the British Institute of 
Management. Dr Bardsley took 
the line that the right kind of 
leadership in business can be 
given only by religious believ- 
ers. ‘By religion I mean personal 
dedication to Jesus Christ as 
leader and master, a constant 
sense of His presence as much 
in the office as in the church.’ 

This plea was made some 
months ago and IT don’t know 
how much notice has been taken 
of it. But it would be a serious 
matter for humanists if the im- 
Pression gained ground that they 
could not be trusted to hold 
plum jobs. I wonder if the 
Bishop would pick scientists on 


this basis. It would hardly help 
us to compete with the Soviet 
Union. 


Women in Revolt 


HERE is one revolt in the 

Moslem world that has no- 
thing to do with politics. Malay 
women are protesting against 
the Islamic law which permits 
easy divorce—an interesting 
contrast to the protests here that 
Christian law makes divorce 
difficult if not impossible. It 
seems that a husband in the 
Malay States can have four 
wives and discard any or all of 
them by speaking a few words 
before a Moslem dignitary. 
Attempts to pacify the women 
by promising to hold a religious 
council met with the indignant 
retort: ‘The more religious 
councils we have the higher go 
our divorce rates.’ 

In Cairo, however, a leading 
member of the Ulemas Synod 
blames women’s fashions, par- 
ticularly the sack, for matrimo- 
nial troubles. According to Sheik 
el Subky, a woman wearing the 
sack is in sin and a man who 
allows his wife to put it on is 
a heretic who should face trial 
on that charge. It will be in- 
teresting to see if there are any 
heresy trials. But perhaps the 
situation has been saved by the 
Western fashion houses, who 
have bowed to the popular re- 
volt for quite other reasons. 


Still Barbara Wootton 


ONGRATULATIONS to Barbara 

Wootton—as she still wishes 
to be generally known—on her 
elevation to the House of Lords. 
She will be a welcome addition 
to the tiny band of humanists 
in that august assembly. Her 
refreshing common sense and 
forthright manner may make 
some peers wince, especially as 
it is backed by a knowledge of 
social affairs which few can 
equal and none surpass. AI- 
though she has enjoyed high 
academic positions, she has also 
played a leading part in many 
activities outside the walls. She 
was a Governor of the BBC 
1950-56, and has been a member 


of a number of Royal Commis- 
sions. She has been chairman 
of London Juvenile Courts. She 
will wear the ermine as lightly 
as she wears her learning. One 
of the last strongholds of mas- 
culine privilege has now been 
broken down and this triumph 
is the crowning achievement of 
a brilliant career. No one is 
better qualified to present to 
the Upper Chamber ‘a rational 
approach to the modern world’. 


No Rejoicings in Heaven 


I RONY is notoriously a danger- 
ous weapon. Not long ago 
Claud Cockburn was shaken to 
find his ironical defence of tor- 
ture had been taken seriously. 
Now I learn that some readers 
of The Humanist have taken too 
literally Margaret Knight’s 
ironical defence of the Resur- 
rection story in our June issue. 
Let me assure them that if ever 
Margaret Knight is converted 
to Christianity the news will be 
given a big headline in_ this 
journal. And no doubt the BBC 
will welcome her back with 
massed choirs and an outsize 
red carpet. O frabjous day! 


Back from Jordan 


OHN Allegro tells me he had 
to beat a hasty retreat from 
Jordan, where he had hoped to 
spend the summer studying the 
Scrolls. He posted the article 
which we publish in this issue 
before he left and was greatly 
relieved—as indeed we were also 
—to find that it had arrived 
safely. This article, which is the 
first of a series by different 
authorities on Christian origins, 
throws a fascinating light on the 
obscure period that preceded the 
birth of Christianity. Most of 
the scholars working on the 
Dead Sea finds are Christians, 
and Allegro came into collision 
with them a couple of years ago 
by expressing a view that was 
unwelcome to orthodoxy. 
Humanists should be grateful to 
him. The'pity is that today the 
whole field of Biblical scholar- 
ship is virtually a Christian 
monopoly. It has been captured 

by Trojan-horse tactics. 
HeEcTOR HAWTON 
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AN APPEAL TO SCIENTISTS 


by HYMAN LEVY 


The suggestion of a ‘Hippocratic Oath’ for scientists is 
made by Prof Levy with the support of Lord Russell 


N electronic brain is a fabricated instru- 

ment for carrying through a series of 

complex operations, in succession, accord- 
ing to a pre-assigned programme. In a sense it 
is the pinnacle of achievement of modern science 
and technology. Implicit in every part of such a 
machine is the history of science and of society 
up to the present moment, and from it can be 
read the whole story of man’s inventiveness in 
his endeavour to master his environment. 

This is equally true of the motor-car. The 
difference lies in the fact that in this latter case 
the immediate social and political interconnec- 
tions are only too apparent. Oil and petrol are 
its fuel, and the political complexities of the 
Middle East its consequences. The immediate 
social confusions, on the other hand, can be seen 
any day in any traffic-jam in any modern city. 
Witness a collection of the most delicately con- 
structed mechanisms, designed to race at high 
speeds along open roads but condemned to 
crawl at a snail’s pace through the congested 
principal thoroughfares of our city centres. On 
the mechanical side science has leapt forward, 
but society has not yet begun to apply even the 
rudiments of scientific method to the social con- 
sequences of its own discoveries. Any manu- 
facturer, equipped to do so, may discharge on 
to our main roads any number of such vehicles, 
without let or hindrance. The sole criterion is 
that it shall pay him to do so; and the civic 
consequences are obvious. 

But if the outcome of the efforts of scientists 
and engineers to speed up transport is, in this 
respect at least, to negate its purpose, whatever 
other benefits accrue, it is as nothing to the social 
implications of the harnessing of atomic energy, 
for here the applications to communal welfare 
have hardly begun. In contrast, the applications 
have been spectacularly successful in the field of 
modern warfare. So much so, that the construc- 
tion of the H-bomb has negated its function 
and exposed the patent absurdity of warfare as 
a social procedure for the settlement of disputes 
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An explosion of the British atomic device ‘ Fireball’ 
attached to balloons fastened to a 1,500-ft. cable 


between States. The contradiction is obvious in 
practice since in any resort to arms that involved 
this weapon two major contestant States are in 
a position to wipe out each other’s population 
and cities. More than this. The preliminary ex- 
perimental tests necessary to develop these arms 
already wage war on the present and on future 
generations of the peoples of all countries, whether 
potential belligerents or not. What damage has 
already been done in this respect has so fat 
hardly been grasped. 

Scientists, engineers, and technologists are not 
mere ‘electronic brains’, or delicate mechanisms 
that work out their programmes according to 4 
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pre-assigned plan. They are not press-button 
operatives. They are conscious creative thinkers 
with feelings, values, and judgment. An elec- 
tronic brain does not know what it does. It simply 
does. It neither approves nor disapproves. It 
has no values, ethical or esthetic. But a scientific 
man or an engineer who has made his contribu- 
tion, however remote, to the design of a delicate 
motor-car engine can fret with annoyance at a 
stupid traffic hold-up, because ‘someone else’ 
has not organized the flow of transport to reap 
the full social advantage of his inventions. His 
fretting is of a different quality from that of the 
non-scientific driver, who does not see the sharp 
contrast between the unscientific traffic-jam and 
the finely designed mechanism of his motor-car. 


The Double Responsibility 


Already it has become clear that steps must 
be taken to restrict the pouring of more and 
more cars on to the roads and to prevent the 
indiscriminate parking in main streets; But on 
such a matter as the infinitely more dangerous 
production of H-bombs and_ Inter-continental 
Missiles any suggestion of a hold-up in tests, or 
of the cessation of the further piling-up of such 
instruments of mass murder, is met with obstruc- 
tion on all sides. Presumably ‘someone else, 
sometime ’ will deal with this. It is too serious 
a matter to be my business! If this mystical 
atticle of faith, which has no basis in fact, were 
to be applied to mere traffic problems, communal 
life would come to a standstill. 

This is precisely the situation internationally 
except that the standstill to which communal life 
may come may indeed be everlasting. Competi- 
tive groups in society, armed with these weapons, 
are in a position to annihilate us all; and they are 
in the hands of individuals of whom we know 
nothing but on whose balance and judgment we 
must rely. Scientists and technicians understand 
and appreciate this fact, more clearly perhaps 
and more sharply than any other section of 
society. 

It is because this is so that they have begun 
{0 recognize a new responsibility in the present 
situation. This responsibility is of two kinds. One 
expresses itself as an urge to warn their fellow 
members of society that the potentialities of 
modern science, when turned to human destruc- 
tion, have passed far beyond the level of the hail 
of bullets or the bombardment of shells with 


which the civilian populations became familiar 
during the last two wars. They have now emerged 
into the wholesale destruction of the human race. 
This is stressed in order that our fellow citizens 
may use their powers to insist that their political 
representatives become alive to the dangers that 
threaten us all and take steps to lead us out of 
this inhuman madness. Politicians who sit quietly 
while this danger grows in intensity themselves 
betray the responsibility we have placed on their 
shoulders. What avails it us to press for in- 
creases in wages and salaries, improved conditions 
of work, more and better housing facilities, better 
education, encouragement of music, art, litera- 
ture, poetry, if behind it all stalks Atomic Death 
on an international scale, where the old distinc- 
tion between combatant and non-combatant, 
between man, woman, and child, where life itself 
no longer has any meaning? 

This is the first responsibility of which scientists 
have become aware. When, almost a generation 
ago, many of us urged the fullest utilization of 
science in social life, and a clear realization of 
the impact of modern science on society, little 
did we imagine that it would be for the very 
survival of society itself for which we would 
finally be pressing. 

The second element of responsibility lies not 
in the field of civic education but in relation to 
our own actions as scientists. How can we sen- 
sibly urge that our fellow men and women become 
conscious of the danger that threatens them if 
we ourselves play a direct part in creating the 
know-how for these devilish weapons? What 
type of ethic can possibly justify the piling-up of 
H-bombs on one scale of the balance while the 
moral judgment of mankind is being urged to 
weigh itself on the other at the same time? No 
scientific man, worth his salt as a human being, 
has any alternative but to assert here and now 
in public that he will have nothing to do, deli- 
berately and consciously, with this lunacy. Of 
course there are difficult borderline cases. Science 
is, after all, an integrated totality in which every 
part is in some degree dependent on every other 
part; but practically every scientist knows to 
what his particular work is primarily directed. 

A society that deliberately sets itself the task 
of creating the means for its own total destruc- 
tion is of course mad. It is more than mad; 
it is consciously immoral. It sweeps all the values 
we have built up and enshrined in such words as 
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kindness, mercy, and goodwill into the dustheap 
of history, and any man or woman who pro- 
fesses to believe in these virtues and at the same 
time is prepared to envisage a H-bomb war is 
not only a liar and hypocrite but a homicidal 
maniac. 


It is on these grounds that I beg every scien- 
tific man and woman, every technologist, every 
engineer, to swear that he will in no circumstances 
consciously take part in the production and de- 
velopment of these instruments of mass destruc- 
tion. If we and our children survive this epoch, 
the names of those who have had the courage 
to sign will go down to history as the minority 
that retained its sanity during a period of social 
madness. 


1. Barteaud 


Graduate. University 
Diplomate College 
Member Institute 
Fellow Society 


hereby solemnly declare that I ‘wil use my scientific and techno. 
logical knowledge and my special experience for the increase of 
human welfare and for the deepening of human understanding, 
and will not knowingly contribute towards human destruction or 
human 


Signed . 


Address 
Date, 2¢- SE 


When signed, please send to: 


THE HUMANIST ASSOCIATION, 

40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C2 
for filing and registration. The Association undertakes to respect anyone's 
request not to disclose his name. 


A NEW RELIGION? 


by ROLAND CAMBERTON 


The author advances the novel view that ration- 


alism and mysticism 


HE possibility of a new religion will un- 

doubtedly seem far-fetched. The old reli- 

gions, strongly entrenched, are struggling 
vigorously to retain control of the masses; while 
communism and other forms of scientific material- 
ism maintain their insistent pressure. There is 
even, in the non-communist world, the suggestion 
of a minor religious revival—or at any rate a 
revival of religious conformism. 

The first to reject any notion of a new religion 
are the supporters of the old religions. The very 
idea of a new religion impugns the exclusive 
divinity and sanctity of their own established 
creeds. And on the other hand, to the rationalist 
any religion, new or old, must be anathema. If 
the word ‘religion’ is understood in its ordinary 
sense, I agree with him. 

I am not one of those who dismiss ‘ nineteenth- 
century’ rationalism as ‘crude’ and ‘old- 
fashioned’ and ‘ outdated’. It will be outdated 
only when the crudities which it set out to com- 
bat have disappeared. The forces of religious 
reaction, no less than those of political reaction, 
are counter-attacking after their setbacks during 
the liberal decades. The time has not yet come 
for the ‘ old-fashioned ’ rationalist to retire grace- 
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are not incompatible 


fully into a vague, benevolent, tolerant humanism. 
Nevertheless, away from the general clamour, 
a few rare voices do call for a new religion. Again, 
there is discussion of the search for a humanist 
‘faith’. Rationalists accept this development of 
a word whose past associations are not a whit 
less suspect than ‘ religion ” itself. 

Finally, among the innumerable tendencies and 
shades of belief in the old religions there are many 
which seek to dissociate themselves from narrow 
orthodoxy and to find ‘common ground ’— con- 
mon ground’ firstly with other denominations of 
their own religion ; secondly, with other religions; 
but also, thirdly, among the progressives and 
liberals and modernists, with humanism and non- 
religious philosophy. 

Though, explicitly, talk of a new religion may 
be confined to a handful of visionaries or cranks, 
implicitly there is a widespread movement from 
all sorts of directions towards a meeting-ground 
of religions and philosophies which could develop 
into a new religion. I am suggesting such 2 
possibility without necessarily advocating it. The 
new religion may go the way of the old. In 
politics, the constitution is less important than the 
men who use it; and in religion—or for tha 
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matter in anti-religion—what counts is the degree 
of real intellectual and spiritual enlightenment 
which has been attained. 

It seems to me that humanists need not auto- 
matically be opposed to the idea of a new religion 
-_with the proviso that the word ‘religion’ 
quires a new meaning; that it undergoes the 
ame kind of development as ‘ faith’ has under- 
yne when we talk of a humanist faith. Rational- 
jm and what may broadly be called mysticism are 
jot incompatible. Rationalism is concerned with 
one kind of reality and mysticism with another. 

Why use the word ‘religion’ at all, it may be 
aked, if it has to acquire a new meaning? Be- 
cause, I would say, despite its history of ignorance 
aid tyranny and mumbo jumbo, it is the word 
most concerned with the mystery and sanctity 
of life. All religions bear the stamp of their time 
ad place of origin; and hitherto what is best 
in their teaching has always been falsified by 
society. To take one example, the Roman 
Catholic Church has no connection with the real 
teachings of Jesus—and Jesus himself was of 
course not infallible. But his teachings are recog- 
nized by Christian and non-Christian alike as 
giritually exalting. And the same is true of 
many other religions and religious philosophies. 
The rationalist is anti-religious primarily because 
he is anti-Church. Take away the vast, irrelevant 
superstructure of the Church, and often what is 
left is a valuable concern with life in its broadest 
aspect. Nevertheless, if the word ‘religion’ is 
eventually found to belong irrevocably to the 
Churches and the witch-doctors, then certainly 
the new religion which I am envisaging should not 
be called a religion at all. 


Man’s Mortality 

But whatever name it bears, it will concern 
itself with the religious mysteries. ‘Life is an 
express train hurtling towards death. However 
much we have to do on board we cannot ignore 
our destination as individuals. 

The rationalist stoically accepts the box of ashes 
and a brief farewell at the crematorium. He claims 
to find adequate spiritual consolation in art and 
Philosophy and human fellowship. If his choice 
is the only true one, to call it sad and arid is no 
valid criticism. Death, not rationalism, makes it 
sad and arid. 

But are we, in the cause of rationalism, deny- 
ing the rich mystique within ourselves! Without 


this mystique, what becomes of art and philo- 
sophy? What becomes of beauty, the best guide 
to truth? 

Without mystique man becomes a thing instead 
of a person. Viewed only scientifically, man is 
a thing, however complex, a unit in medical, 
psychological, economic, and social statistics. Yet 
we feel, indeed we know, that ultimately he is 
not a thing; that he is not entirely calculable 
and manageable; and that his destiny can never 
be other than human. 


From Prose to Poetry 

Art and philosophy are losing their poetry and 
their music. So far from enhancing our humanity 
and consoling us with our membership of one 
another, they are dedicating themselves to our 
status as things—which we know to be false. 

I believe that man cannot ultimately accept any 
state other than that of freedom and that he can- 
not be satisfied except in the pursuit of truth, 
goodness, and beauty.: If this is so, the tendencies 
to which I have been referring will gather momen- 
tum, arising from all sorts of sources, from vision- 
aries and cranks, from religious progressives and 
mystical humanists. What form their common 
movement will take I do not attempt to prophesy. 
But I have assumed that it will be a religious or 
mystical form rather than that of an ethical creed 
associated with scientific humanism. 

An ethical creed is prose—often, I am afraid, 
rather prosaic prose; a new religion is poetry. 
The obscure but powerful currents of poetry 
within us may at one stage in this movement 
crystallize in some kind of common recognition, 
a spiritual revolution which will integrate our 
present material revolution. 

In the past religion has needed ritual and wor- 
ship, churches and temples, priests and ordinances. 
To weigh their values and dangers and to specu- 
late on their survival in a new religion would be 
interesting, but distracting. On the one hand, it 
is possible to imagine silent, Quaker-like gather- 
ings ; on the other hand, scenes in an ideal Attica. 

Such speculations would distract from my 
theme, which is simple enough. It is that a new 
religion may develop, may already be in process 
of developing out of existing religions and philo- 
sophies ; and that it may be sufficiently different 
from the old religions to interest humanists as 
well as religious progressives, liberals, and modern- 
ists—not to mention visionaries and cranks. 


HOW TRUE IS CHRISTIANITY ?—I 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SCROLLS 


by JOHN ALLEGRO 


The Dead Sea Scrolls enable Christianity to be 
placed more firmly into its historical background 


ENAN’S famous statement that ‘ Chris- 
Re is an Essenism which has largely 

succeeded’ has of late received consider- 
able airing. The recent discovery of Essene docu- 
ments in caves by the Dead Sea has seemed at 
last to offer the long-desired measure of its truth. 
From knowing practically nothing of sectarian 
Judaism during those all-important centuries over 
the turn of the era, we have been suddenly given 
an insight into the very heart of one of the most 
important Jewish sects of the period. In many 
ways the records concerning the Essenes left to 
us by the ancient historians have been wonder- 
fully confirmed; in others they can now be cor- 
rected against this first-hand evidence from the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Yet the flood of new light has also served to 
throw into relief the gaps which stil] exist in our 
knowledge, not the least on the Christian side. 
There is no doubt at all that we are now in a 
far better position than ever before to place Chris- 
tianity firmly into its historical background, but 
it has also become painfully clear that our earliest 
Christian records already show a considerable 
movement away trom their Jewish sources. The 
gap is not only one of time but, even more crucial, 
of environment. There is still a missing link which 
will probably never be filled until we find some 
first-hand records emanating from those first 
Jewish followers of Jesus, writing in their own 
language about things they had seen and heard 
and, more important, believed about the nature 
of their Master. 


Need for Caution 

It must never be forgotten that the New Testa- 
ment is largely a translation, if not of words, 
at least of ideas which were first conceived and 
expressed in a quite different idiom. This meta- 
morphosis was a considerable process and involved 
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necessarily some distortion to be intelligible in the 
western world. We shall never really understand 
Jesus and his mission until we can read eye- 
witness accounts in their original tongue, prob- 
ably Aramaic. This we cannot yet do, so that 
any comparison we make between the Semitic 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Greek New Testament 
must necessarily be at some disadvantage. 

However, once that limitation is understood, 
we can proceed to use the Scrolls for a re- 
examination of Renan’s thesis, howbeit with some 
caution. In the first place, we should realize that 
his comparison was really concerned with the 
ethical basis of the two movements, and it must 
be confessed that we still know so little about 
either that it is doubtful whether, on this aspect 
alone, Renan’s thesis can be upheld. The rules 
of conduct laid down in the Scrolls are basically 
those of the Mosaic Law recorded in the first five 
books of the Old Testament. A certain adaptation 
was necessary, of course, to fit them into their 
age and environment, but, on the other hand, 
the type of life the Essenes had chosen in the 
wilderness meant that they could live closer to 
the old nomadic code than their ‘ orthodox’ 
brethren in the cities. 


The Two Teachers 


Certainly the Scrolls sect applied the Law with 
more stringency than was required by normative 
Judaism. Their communal regulations were those 
of a highly disciplined, monastic community, 
whose present mode of life was only a preparation 
for the imminent end of the present world order. 
Very heavy punishments were laid down for any 
of the brethren upsetting the good order of the 
community in offences many of which we should 
consider trivial in the extreme. There seems to 
have been strong ties within the community 
fellowship but hatred towards all those without. 


For 
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For their’s was no evangelical mission. Others 
could join if they were prepared to face the 
rigours of their calling and to serve a minimum 
novitiate of three years, but it was a select com- 
munity whose main task was to preserve their 
own purity against the day when God should 
call them to form the nucleus of His new king- 
dom on earth. 

The whole world order was then on a pro- 
yisional basis, and this applied also to their moral 
code. Based though it was on an unchangeable 
divine Law revealed to the first Lawgiver Moses, 
yet it needed to be interpreted anew to each 
generation. Their own founder, the priestly 
Teacher of Righteousness as they call him, had 
been able to do this in his day, and the priestly 
Anointed One, or Messiah, perhaps the Teacher 
redivivus, would do it again when God’s rule was 
established on earth. 


New Testament Ethics 


Now the New Testament gives a somewhat 
different impression, although this may be largely 
a result of later interpretation in the western 
world. On the face of it the sayings of Jesus 
most quoted seem to give general principles for 
day-to-day living of the ‘love thy neighbour ’; 
‘turn the other cheek’ type of generality com- 
fortably adaptable to almost any situation. How- 
ever, other reported sayings of the Master point 
to an eschatological context of the Scrolls type, 
and there is little doubt that when the vision of 
an immediate return faded this type of teaching 
would suffer misinterpretation or be lost alto- 
gether. 

It is thus hardly possible to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rule about Jesus’s ethical teaching. 
If he really believed himself forerunner of the 
end, even Messiah, then the latter type of ad hoc 
legislation would certainly be more appropriate 
to his mission, and the other suspect. 

On the whole, then, it is doubtful whether the 
Scrolls do support Renan’s thesis from the ethical 
aspect alone. But again, it must be remembered 
that Renan was basing his judgment on the reports 
of the ancient historians, where other types of 
Essenism than the monastic order are also dis- 
cussed. We know, for instance, that there were 
agrarian communities of Essenes attached to the 
Villages and towns of Judea, whose way of life 
was rather different from that we encounter in 
the Dead Sea establishment. There, although they 


kept fairly much to themselves, they were still 
part of the stream of common life, living lives 
of charity and holiness by which to influence 
their neighbours for good. 

One can well imagine the ‘Christian’ ethic 
originating in such circles, where the Scrolls type 
of exclusiveness would hardly be feasible but 
where the Scrolls virtues of godliness and honesty, 
good order and altruism, would find an expression 
more in accordance with humanitarianism as we 
understand it. The Scrolls depict for us only one 
specialized type of Essenism, though doubtless 
their basic religious principles and hopes would 
have a wider acceptance in the lay orders. 

It is here, in the religious aspect of the Scrolls | 
and Christianity, that Renan’s statement is likely 
to find more validity, even if it is not quite what 
he meant. For what was apparently distinctive 
about Jesus’s teaching was his religious message 
and his conception of the messianic office. If by 
‘success’ in this sphere one means a wider adher- 
ence to certain religious ideas (for good or ill), 
then I think Renan’s statement is valid: Chris- 
tianity is largely an Essenism that succeeded. For 
there is no doubt that Essene exclusiveness, their 
hopes for a national revival and a Jewish world 
government based on a Jewish tribal law and 
enforced by Jewish executive powers, could hardly 
have found favour in the Gentile world. On 
the other hand, in Christian theology, the flesh- 
and-blood warrior Messiah of the Essenes could 
become, as required, anything from a Dionysus 
to a philosophical principle, and its ethics could 
be stretched to include the hermit’s self-denial 
and the abandon of the early agape feasts. But 
this is looking ahead, and when one asks how 
much of what became distinctive in Christianity 
really emanated from its Founder, we come up 
against the same gap in the story—the missing 
link, the lack of authentic Jewish-Christian docu- 


ments from the first decades after the death of 
Jesus. 


Beliefs in Common 


However, what does seem to be common is the 
belief that the end of the world was at hand and 
that the hope for the Jews lay in repentance and 
a return to the God of their forefathers. There 
was nothing particularly original in this. The 
Scrolls and the New Testament were merely echo- 
ing the words of the prophets of long ago, but 
the political situation of the moment lent weight 


to their anguished cries to heaven for deliverance. 
It is true that in the New Testament the political 
aspect of Jesus’s mission is played down con- 
siderably, but considering the audience to which 
the Greek writings were addressed this is hardly 


surprising. It is probably no accident that at 
least one self-confessed Zealot was counted among 
his disciples, and the sayings which direct a mis- 
sion outside the confines of Judaism are generally 
held suspect. It must never be forgotten that the 
New Testament in its present form is essentially 
propaganda material for the proselytizing Church. 


John the Baptist 


For Jesus, as for the Scrolls community, the 
Last Days were running out: the end was near, 
and its coming would involve blood and fire and 
wholesale destruction. Once more we find these 
apocalyptic pictures in the New Testament set 
alongside more gentle notions of a kingdom grow- 
ing slowly, leavening the whole and so on, which 
are in direct contradiction, or seemingly so, with 
the other, more popular, ideas. Which represents 
Jesus’s true teaching is uncertain, again for want 
of more evidence. Perhaps the answer is that 
he was not at all sure himself, since, as so often 
with prophets of doom, the end seemed un- 
accountably long in coming. The same experi- 
ence seems to have been shared by the Scrolls 
Teacher who warned his disciples to remain faith- 
ful ‘ though the end be delayed ’. 

Like the Scrolls community, Jesus fought with 
the devil, and they too saw in their mission of 
suffering an ‘ atonement’ for the world. Like them, 
Jesus called for repentance, but unlike the Dead 
Sea Essenes, he took his message out into the 
world in the manner of his teacher, John the 
Baptist, who has a number of interesting links 
with Scrolls Essenism. Some scholars believe that 
the Baptist might well once have been a member 
of the monastic community and left when he felt 
the call to carry his message further afield. 


The Davidic Messiah 


The Essenes looked for a saviour, the Anointed 
Prince of Israel, the Messiah of David's line. 
According to Christian tradition Jesus actually 
believed himself to be that person, also acknow- 
ledging God as his father but, needless to say, 
not on any account claiming for himself the sort 
of ‘ divinity’ thrust upon him by his Church. In- 
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deed, many scholars doubt very much whether 
he ever claimed the messianic office, while others 
think that he thought to be invested with this 
glory only on his return—in my opinion a very 
likely hypothesis. 

If Jesus did think of himself as Messiah, then 
it was after the pattern of the long-awaited 
Davidic king we find featured in the Scrolls and 
elsewhere. At least, that is the impression the 
Gospels try to convey, with such stories as the 
birth in Bethlehem of Jesus, and the flight into 
Egypt, all of which are intended as fulfilments of 
biblical prophecy and as clearly belong to the 
realm of fiction. Incidentally, the strange story 
of Jesus in the Temple as an adolescent probably 
also owes its origin to messianic prophecy. One 
of the Scrolls records that the Davidic Messiah 
would learn his trade at the feet of the priests, 
and it is not difficult to see how, in a context 
where Jesus is made superior even to the 
priesthood, against Scrolls tradition, the situation 
is reversed, so that he now teaches his elders, and 
the ‘ priests’ have become the main butt of the 
Gospels, the Scribes and Pharisees. 


Virgin Birth Fantasy 

Similarly we read in the Scrolls as in the New 
Testament that the Davidic Messiah would be 
a fulfilment of the prophecy to David that God 
would be his father and he His son, and another 
passage speaks of God’s ‘ begetting ’ the Messiah, 
This figure of speech would be well understood 
in Jewish circles, but again it is not difficult to 
see how, outside Judaism, and particularly in an 
area where the procreative activities of the gods 
with mortal women were well known, the idea 
was understood literally and gave rise to the 
Virgin Birth legend. 

But there is another side to the messianic king- 
dom expected in the Scrolls. It was, first and 
foremost, to be a religious institution. Along with 
the warrior Son of David there was to rise a 
priestly messiah, who would be superior to him 
in every way and be God’s representative and 
mediator on earth. This was the ideal Interpreter 
of the Law, already referred to, and very possibly 
understood by the Scrolls sect as their own Teacher 
of Righteousness returned from the dead at the 
general resurrection. At least, they call them both 
by the same titles, Teacher of Righteousness, The 
Priest, Interpreter of the Law. Many _ scholars 
deny this identification, however, and it is true 
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that specific reference of one to the other is still 
absent from the Scrolls so far extant. 

Jesus, by his lay birth, could not hope for this 
office, although it is interesting that the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews makes a valiant 
fort to accord him the High Priesthood, despite 
his birth. He concludes, you remember, that 
Jesus was beginning a new line of priesthood, after 
the order of Melchizedek, that strange figure who 
appears in the early Abraham stories in Genesis. 
Remembering that the traditional interpretation 
of his name was ‘King of Righteousness’, and 
that the Scrolls call their expected Davidic Mes- 
sah ‘Messiah of Righteousness’ as well as their 
Master, ‘ Teacher of Righteousness’, one cannot 
help suspecting that the epistle’s line of thought 
was not particularly original, and that we might 
yet find evidence in the Scrolls for a movement 
towards this unification of the messiahship in one 
person. 

For this is what we find in the New Testament, 
where Jesus has taken over prime position, and 
on the whole the figure of the superior Priest 
has been forgotten, again hardly surprising in 
view of the lay audience to which the New Testa- 
ment was directed. Was Jesus himself ever in- 
fluenced by what he may have heard about the 
Essene Teacher of Righteousness? It goes without 
saying that nothing explicit to the effect remains 
inthe New Testament: Jesus, a divine being him- 
self, would hardly be allowed to acknowledge de- 
pendence upon a forerunner. On the other hand, 
he is very conscious of fulfilling Old Testament 
prophecy and, like the Scrolls sect—and unlike 
‘orthodox ’ Judaism of the time—does accord the 
ancient prophets ‘ canonical’ authority. 


Death and Resurrection 


Again, there is a curious note of certainty in 
his recorded words about the manner of his death. 
It was not just that he was to die violently— 
When the masses failed to respond to his call 
it must have been painfully clear that he would 
not be able to withstand the combined forces of 
the Jewish hierarchy and the Roman oppressor, 
at least not without the long-delayed divine inter- 
vention — but he seems to have known the precise 
manner of his death and clearly expected a resur- 
rection afterwards to glory. The euphemism he 
uses with his disciples for his martyrdom is ‘ to 
drink the cup’. 

I think we may find just this expression in the 


Scrolls used of the Wicked Priest’s persecution 
of the Teacher, only there it is further disguised 
in writing so as to form an innocent but tautolog- 
ous expression in the Hebrew. It is further veri- 
fied in the passage by the writer’s play on the 
word for ‘destroy’, which also means to ‘ swal- 
low’ or ‘make to swallow’. That the Scrolls 
writers should have consistently used euphemisms 
when speaking of the Teacher’s death seems to 
me quite natural, particularly if that death were 
both violent and shameful. Those who interpret 
the relevant passages as meaning no more than 
that the Teacher died peacefully at home in his 
bed overlook the patent fact that the writers of 
Scrolls biblical commentaries were concerned 
only with matters of their time of crucial im- 
portance to themselves and mankind. If they 
take the trouble to describe the very day of the 
calendar on which the Teacher was persecuted 
by his arch-enemy, as well as the place, it is 
likely to mean rather more than that he was 
verbally admonished. 


Not Yet Published 

There are, however, further hints in the Scrolls 
as to the manner of his death, not all of which 
have yet been published. A certain commentary 
on the book of Nahum describes for us an easily 
recognized historical incident during the reign of 
the hated priest-king of the Jews, Alexander 
Jannaeus, His subjects had rebelled against him 
and were unwise enough to call in a foreign 
general to their aid, who wanted something 
more for his pains than Jewish thanks and 
goodwill. His demands made his erstwhile allies 
desert him, and after the initial reverse Jannaeus 
returned triumphantly to Jerusalem. He then set 
about ridding himself of his traitorous subjects 
and, we are told, rounded up their leaders in a 
certain place whither they had fled for refuge. 
He then took the rebels to Jerusalem and crucified 
them. 

I have elsewhere suggested that the Teacher of 
the Essenes suffered the same cruel fate, although 
clearly not a member of the rebels who had 
invited in the foreign support. In support of this 
idea is the reference in a commentary on Nahum 
which specifically mentions the practice and hor- 
ror for the sect of crucifixion without, of course, 
stating categorically that their own revered Master 
had thereby become ‘ accursed of God’. Another 
document, still unpublished, contains a list of 
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place-names one of which seems to me to corres- 
pond with the Essene monastery location and, 
by meaning, with that Josephus mentions as 
the refuge from which Jannaeus dragged his ene- 
mies and crucified them. That he should have 
treated the leader of the group who had given 
them shelter in just the same way, and on the 
very scene of his crime, seems a_ reasonable 
hypothesis. 

It might furthermore explain how it is that 
Jesus should have been apparently so certain that 
he also was to be crucified. If, a hundred years 
before, there had died on a stake a _ religious 
teacher who was expected to return at the end 
of time in glory as priestly Messiah, what more 
natural than that his lieutenant, the Davidic Mes- 
siah, should suffer a similar fate? However, in 
the interpretation of purposely obscure references 
in the Scrolls and in matters of first-century 
Palestinian topography there is much room for 
disagreement, and it may be that the identification 
I propose of the Essene Settlement by the Dead 
Sea and the place-names referred to will never 
be proved beyond doubt. On such an important 
matter it would seem at least desirable that the 
world should be given a chance to decide the 
case on its merits. 


The Church and the Essenes 

Whatever Jesus’s Essene antecedents may have 
been, there seems little doubt that the Church 
fell heir to a way of life and discipline already 
practised by Essene communities. It was not, of 
course, a monastic order like the Scrolls com- 
munity, but it shared such items of discipline as 
the private rebuke of a defaulter before public 
arraignment, and the pooling of personal resources 
inio the common purse. The government of the 
Order by twelve laymen (to which were added, 
according to some scholars, three priests: others 
think the figure was inclusive) was a feature of 
the Scrolls community, and reminds one of the 
Church’s leadership in the Twelve Apostles. So, 
too, does the Essene practice of casting lots to 
fill vacancies in the leadership, also followed by 
the disciples in electing a successor to Judas. 

Both groups referred to themselves as those of 
the New Covenant (or New Testament), called 
by God to judge the world, as the Elect or 
Chosen Ones, the Children of Light, and so on. 
The Scrolls have a technical term for the demo- 
cratically governed community as a whole, ‘ The 
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Many’, corresponding exactly with the Greek 
term used in a similar way in the New Testament, 
and translated usually ‘ the multitude ’. Both com. 
munities practised baptism, although the precise 
implications of the rite in the Scrolls are stil] 
not clear. 


Unanswered Questions 

It is possible that there existed a closer con- 
nection between the two bodies. It has been 
suggested that the body of priests who joined the 
Church in its early stages came from Essenism. 
Certainly, if what we have said about the crucified 
Teacher is correct, the conception of a Davidic 
Messiah who was first crucified and then expected 
to come ‘in clouds with glory’, would not be 
at all repulsive to an Essene. Rather would it 
have given him every encouragement to believe 
that the day for which he had so long been wait- 
ing was at last to dawn. Indeed, if the ‘ shot in 
the arm’ which forms so much of the Church’s 
somewhat naive proof for the physical resurrec- 
tion came from anywhere, it seems most likely 
to have emanated from a body of convinced 
Essenes. One can well understand the group of 
disillusioned disciples being galvanized into new 
hope and activity if some Essenes were able to 
explain to them that after all the Master had 
been right—his was the way of messiahship and 
glory and, like their Teacher of a century before, 
he would come again as he had promised. 

Yet one is left wondering in this case, who 
joined whom? Was there an Essene organization 
in Jerusalem that welcomed the disciples rather 
than the other way about, and would this account 
perhaps for the rather extraordinary rise to leader- 
ship in the Church of the hitherto unmen- 
tioned James, ‘ brother of the Lord’? Once again 
the gap in our knowledge drives us into the realm 
of speculation, and by the time the Church 
emerges once more into history the Jerusalem 
body is fighting a bitter battle against the 
Pauline ‘ heresies’ and is soon to be lost for ever 
with the destruction of Judaism’s central shrine 
in AD 70. From that moment, some would say 
even before, Essenism failed and Christianity 
“ succeeded ’. 


Next month Mr A. D. Howell Smith will dis- 
cuss the question of whether Jesus really existed. 
Future articles will deal with the historical back- 
ground and the documents in the case. 
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ON THE AIR 


Religion and Evolution 


HE BBC is to be con- 
on its handling 

of the Darwin centenary. 
Its television series ‘500 Million 
Years” was imaginatively con- 
ceived and carried out. In sound 
we began with a first-rate talk 
from Sir Gavin de Beer. It was 
designed as a general introduc- 
tion to the subject but Sir Gavin 
managed, in the course of a 
masterpiece of compression, to 
touch on almost every important 
topic, including the impact of 
Darwinism on religion. When 
the critics discussed the broad- 
cast some days later, one of 
them complained that the reli- 
gious aspect did not receive suffi- 
cient attention. As a matter of 
fact, Sir Gavin had some very 
pertinent remarks to make about 
‘the conflict between scientific 
evidence and so-called revealed 
texts 

In any case, the critics could 
not have known that the sub- 
ject was soon to have a pro- 
gramme all to itself. This was 
the first of a batch of four on 
‘Evolution in Action’ and was 
clearly labelled ‘Religion and 
Evolution’. In it Professor 
Medawar and Dr Newth cross- 
examined Dr David Lack on 
points arising out of the latter’s 
book Evolutionary Theory and 
Christian Belief. 

Unlike the earlier TV pro- 
gramme, when Sir Julian Huxley 
and Prof J. Z. Young (a formid- 
able pair) took on two priests, 
a Catholic and a Protestant, all 
three speakers were scientists ; 
and although Dr Lack argued 
in support of a_ supernatural 
origin for the spiritual qualities 
Inman he did not attempt to 
‘sell’ the doctrines of any one 
Church. The most he claimed 
was that such things as con- 
science, self-awareness, moral 
responsibility, lay outside the 
sphere of science, that at some 
Stage of the evolutionary pro- 
cess (which Dr Lack accepted as 
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valid up to that point) these 
qualities were ‘interceded’ to 
make man what he is, i.e. differ- 
ent from other animals not only 
in degree but in kind. He quoted 
J. B. S. Haldane as saying 
“Science cannot tell me why I 
ought to be good’. On being 
pressed, Dr Lack agreed the ‘ in- 
tercession’ need not have been 
a sudden or unique event: it 
may have been a gradual pro- 
cess (like the evolutionary pro- 
cess itself)—an admission Pro- 
fessor Medawar judged to be 
fatal to Dr Lack’s case. 


Acquired Characters 


If value judgments do not 
come with'n the biologist’s juris- 
diction and Professor Meda- 
war thought they did, goodness 
having a definite survival value 
—at any rate social anthropo- 
logy and history throw a great 
deal of light on them. It is not 
necessary to resort to other than 
natural causes to explain them 
and ‘defeatist’ to assume that 
what cannot be explained is 
therefore inexplicable. More- 
over, Professor Medawar found 
it difficult to reconcile Dr Lack’s 
view of a benevolent agency 
directing evolution with the 
facts of the case. To which Dr 
Lack replied: ‘ All I can say is 
that we just don’t know. In 
fact, I take an agnostic atti- 
tude’; but lapsing into theo- 
logy, he added: ‘We do not 
understand the nature of God 
and why it is part of his will,’ 
etc. 

After this inconclusive thrash- 
ing of the air it was a relief to 
turn to the other three talks on 
various scientific aspects of Dar- 
winism. A fact all brought up 
was the sharp swing of opinion 
that has taken place on the ques- 
tion of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters, as to which 


Darwin himself seems to have 
been of two minds. For one 
thing he was not aware of Men- 
del’s work and since his time 
the science of genetics has made 
immense strides. Today Neo- 
Darwinians, with the possible 
exception of Prof C. H. Wad- 
dington, reject the idea alto- 
gether, Sir Ronald Fisher, one 
of the speakers in the present 
series, summarily dismissing 
‘debaters and_ essayists like 
Samuel Butler’ (to say nothing 
of Shaw) who at the turn of the 
century backed Lamarck against 
Darwin. 

Professor Waddington had an 
opportunity of stating his 
views during a ‘Research’ 
programme, which this month, 
in honour of Darwin, was de- 
voted to ‘ Heredity and Evolu- 
tion’. The Professor is by no 
means a Lamarckian in the 
sense that Lysenko, for instance, 
was, but his experiments, of 
which we were given a fascinat- 
ing account, have led him to the 
conclusion that environment or 
the way an animal chooses to 
live can bring about selectively 
changes in its genetic structure 
which tend after a time to be- 
come stabilized: ‘What I am 
saying is that all the phenomena 
for which people in the past 
wished to introduce the theory 
of acquired characters can be 
explained by my mechanism 
without having to think that 
any inheritance of acquired 
characters has occurred.’ 

There was a time, I remem- 
ber, when some people, anxious 
to disprove Weismann’s theory 
of the continuity of the germ 
plasm, went as far as experi- 
menting with cutting off the 
tails of generations of rats in 
the fond hope that a tailless rat 
would one day reward them. 
They were disappointed when 
mutilations did not lead to 
mutations! We know better 
now. 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XX 


THE HUMANISM 


OF BRADLAUGH 


by F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


Charles Bradlaugh fought, suffered and triumphed 
in the cause of freethought and social justice 


MONG the various forces which led to 
At breaking-up of traditional religion in 
England during the last century the 
iconoclastic was perhaps the most pungent so 
far as the working-classes were concerned, Various 
movements such as Chartism and Owenism had 
paved the way for a gospel of secularism, a teach- 
ing that man’s social interests are bounded by this 
worid of experience and that he has no need to 
pay any attention to religion or to another life. 
George Jacob Holyoake was an early propa- 
gandist of this outlook, but it was not for an- 
other generation that it was to become a national 
movement, influencing politics both locally and 
over a wider scale, allying itself with aggressive 
atheism, republicanism, the population question. 
Yet this growth actually took place and, by the 
eighteen-seventies, the National Secular Society, 
with its journal, the National Reformer, was a 
power among the working-classes and did much 
to break up both traditional religious views as 
well as the petty tyrannies of ecclesiastical auto- 
cracy. 


Early Struggles 

In this movement one man stands forth as the 
leader par excellence. Nationally, Charles Brad- 
laugh is but the shadow of a name today. But 
at this period he was a great national leader who 
did much for the liberation of thought and for 
the right to freedom of expression. 

Charles Bradlaugh was born in Hoxton in 1833 
of poor parents. He was brought up in an ortho- 
dox membership of the Church of England and, at 
the age of fourteen, was being prepared by 
the Rev J. G. Packer for confirmation. Brad- 
laugh asked awkward questions about the doc- 
trines that he was taught, and Mr Packer replied 
by suspending him from his office as a Sunday- 
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school teacher. Bradlaugh gave up going to 
church and listened to the open-air speakers in 
Bonners’ Fields. As a result he was converted 
to freethought and made his views known. 

This was too much for Mr Packer, who sought 
the help of Bradlaugh’s father. Charles was 
given the opportunity of recanting or of leaving 
both home and job. The young Bradlaugh took 
the persecution at its face value and found shelter 
with the widow and family of Richard Carlile, 
a freethought leader of a generation before. 

Life was difficult and he did not find it easy 
to make a living. In a fit of despair, seeking 
money to pay a trifling debt, he enlisted in the 
Dragoons and was a trooper for a few years until 
he bought himself out with a legacy from an 
aunt. 

He then became a solicitors’ clerk, receiving a 
training from which he derived his knowledge of 
law and procedure. Later, he was to spend a 
few years in business in the city. But he had 
already become a prominent figure in the National 
Secular Society, of which he was also to serve 
as president for many years. 

Lecturing and writing under the name 
“Iconoclast ’, Bradlaugh spent his week-ends tour- 
ing the country. The nom-de-guerre was necessary 
as Bradlaugh had his living to earn and he had 
already some experience of the methods used 
by the orthodox against opponents. During this 
period he fought several County Court actions 
vindicating the right of secularists to the legal 
protection of their contract when they hired a 
hall for freethought lectures as well as working 
for the defeat of the stamp-tax on newspapers. 

Giving up business in order to devote his whole 
time to this work, Bradlaugh threw off his mask. 
By now, he was well known in freethinking circles. 
A powerful orator and debater, his services wef 
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Cromwell Redivivus: ‘Take away that Bible’ 
(From a cartoon in ‘Funny Folks’) 


in constant demand. He had equipped himself 
with a fair amount of Biblical scholarship and 
was no mean match for his Christian opponents. 

Few others could have trounced as he did the 
scurrilities of the Rev Brewin Grant and other 
leading lights of the Christian Evidence platform. 
At the same time, he took a hand in radical poli- 
tics and was of assistance in drawing up the 
Fenian manifesto of 1867. He was a foremost 
leader of the working-class republican movement 
which attracted so much notice during the eigh- 
teen-seventies. 

His secularism was of a piece. Because he 
was a secularist and atheist, he was also a strong 
opponent of all that made for injustice or oppres- 
sion. It led him to attack the monopolies of a 
State Church but also to plead for Irish Home 
Rule. In 1869 he first stood as radical candidate 
for Northampton on a secularist programme, but 
was at the bottom of the poll. From 1874 he 
had the devoted assistance of Mrs Annie Besant, 
Whose marriage to a Church of England vicar 
had been broken up by her religious heterodoxy. 

Bradlaugh had long believed that misery was 
caused in poor homes by over-large families. The 


police had prosecuted a Bristol bookseller for 
selling an old birth-control pamphlet, the Fruits 
of Philosophy by an American, Dr Knowlton. 
Charles Watts, the freethinking publisher, refused 
to defend himself for selling the book when he 
too was summoned. Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant 
then stepped in. 

They issued a new edition and sold it them- 
selves in order to challenge the authorities. A 
prosecution followed, they were convicted at the 
Old Bailey and sentenced to be imprisoned, but 
the judgment was reversed upon appeal. The 
battle over this out-of-date pamphlet marked a 
new stage in birth-control propaganda so far as 
England was concerned, and Bradlaugh per- 
formed both a yeoman and dangerous service to © 
freedom of utterance. 

After several unsuccessful attempts Bradlaugh 
was elected as member for Northampton in 1880. 
Immediately he faced more trouble by claiming 
the right to affirm instead of taking a theological 
oath. The House of Commons disallowed the 
claim. Bradlaugh then asked to be allowed to take 
the oath but was refused because of his atheism. 

A four-years’ battle followed. Conservatives 
opposed Bradlaugh because they did not like his 
radicalism. The Fourth Party, headed by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, opposed him because they 
found pious horror of atheism a convenient means 
for embarrassing Gladstone’s administration. 
More than once Bradlaugh was unseated by re- 
solution of the House and immediately re-elected 
by his faithful constituents at Northampton. On 
one occasion he was expelled by a posse of police 
and only the tact of Bradlaugh himself and of 
Mrs Besant prevented a riot in Palace Yard. 


Shameful Slanders 


The end of the struggle came after the general 
election of 1884 when Speaker Peel, who had 
succeeded to the chair, refused to stand between 
an elected member and his oath, thus settling 
years of bitter controversy in a few seconds. As 
a member, Bradlaugh proved himself of the 
greatest value and won the high praise of the 
redoubtable Mr Gladstone himself. He carried 
an Affirmation Bill preventing any other elected 
freethinker from being forced to undergo his 
own experiences. 

He worked hard for India; he took a deep 
interest in questions of market tolls and dues, a 
matter of which he had a wide knowledge ; and he 
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toiled for his constituents. In later years the 
House of Commons gave him a rival pulpit to 
that of his old platform at the Hall of Science, 
his London headquarters. 

It was natural that this work for freedom and 
for the emancipation of the working-classes from 
everything which made for oppression should 
have been conducted against the background of a 
campaign of unparalleled slander concocted by 
his Christian opponents. There were few vile 
things which could be said against Bradlaugh 
himself, his daughters, or Mrs Besant which the 
Christians left unsaid. On several occasions he 
took his libellers to court and received damages, 
which he handed to the Masonic Boys’ School. 

The common complaint made against him by 
Christians was that he had deserted his wife. 
Bradlaugh never replied and not till after his 
death did it appear that chivalry had sealed his 
lips. Mrs Bradlaugh had become a_ hopeless 
dipsomaniac and he had been forced to place 
her away privately in the country. Even long 
after his death it was not uncommon for clerical 
slanderers to affirm that Horatio Bottomley was 
the son of Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant although 
age alone made the parenthood impossible. 

Few men can have been more slandered. A 
libellous biography, concocted by a jealous rival 
freethinker and in which the Rev Brewin Grant 
took a hand, was the subject of a law case not 
long before his death. Bradlaugh certainly had 
plenty of experience of the practical side of 
Christian evidential activity. 


Journey’s End 


When Bradlaugh died in January 1891 he was 
a tired man, aged by the long years of hard 
battle. He had placed a resolution before the 
House to expunge from its minutes the resolutions 
of censure passed upon him during the parlia- 
mentary struggle. It became clear that he would 
be too ill to take his place to move the resolu- 
tion and it was taken over by Dr W. M. Hunter, 
who obtained a promise that the Government 
would abstain from opposition. When Dr Hunter 
rose to bring forward the motion he had to tell 
the House that the member for Northampton 
was dying. The House heard the news with 
shocked silence for, during the intervening years, 
Bradlaugh had become deeply respected person- 
ally by members of many different views. 

Nevertheless, the Solicitor-General, Sir Edward 
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Clarke, a devout Churchman, moved the rejec. 
tion of the motion with characteristic unction and 
boorish piety. But he was swept aside by a 
House which had no patience with his religious 
witness at such a time and the offending resolu. 
tion was ordered to be removed for ever. Brad- 
laugh was, however, never to know that greatest 
victory of all. When a messenger from the House 
arrived at St John’s Wood, he had already lapsed 
into his last unconsciousness. 

Some days later he was laid to rest in silence 
at Brookwood Cemetery. The funeral was 
attended by thousands, Indians as well as Eng. 
lishmen, who represented the causes for which 
Bradlaugh had fought. Perhaps the most touch- 
ing scene was that of the file of men who took 
purple and green rosettes from their coats and 
threw them into the open grave, saying that they 
would never be needed again. They were the 
old Northampton colours. 

Bradlaugh was in every respect a great and 
good man who fought for honesty of belief and 
purpose. A glance at his published writings re- 
veals a materialism characteristic of his day, a 
radicalism bounded by the contemporary out- 
look, and a type of opposition to the Christian 
faith which was called forth by the circumstances 
of the nineteenth century. His secularism has long 
tended to merge into wider movements ceasing to 
attract many as a separate or isolated issue. But 
Bradlaugh himself stood forth as a beacon-light 
of sincerity, a warrior for human freedom and 
happiness, and a drastic opponent of all forms of 
conventionalism and humbug. 

For these reasons alone, even if the Knowlton 
or parliamentary struggles had never taken place, 
he would deserve to be recalled as a great 
pioneer of humanism who opened the way to 
vast developments for the future. 

Bradlaugh had known his moments of dis- 
appointment. One of the most bitter was when 
Mrs Besant left him for theosophy after serving 
for over ten years as his lieutenant. But, at the 
end, he could look back upon many victories of 
achievement in his war against superstition and 
in his struggles to free human life. For these 
reasons he still stands forth as among_ the 
greatest humanists of his generation, one who 
was none the less great because he spoke not 
as an academic figure but as a common man to 
the common men whom he sought to teach and 
to serve. 
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BEHIND THE CONVENT WALL 


by JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


Five books here examined seek to answer 
the question of why women become nuns 


HY do people adopt the monastic life? 

It is not always easy to find the real 

reason underlying that given, which is 
that the postulant has, or hopes to have, a voca- 
tion—that is, a call from God to follow the 
religious life. This question of vocation is a 
cardinal point in the five books* to hand, which 
were not specially selected. 

Alyse Simpson decided to become a nun when 
her fiancé did not turn up; a year or so later he 
reappeared and she promptly ran away from the 
convent. How many nuns adopt the life for this 
reason no one knows, but probably not many 
of them stick to it. Monica Baldwin entered a 
convent when she was nineteen, began to doubt 
her vocation after ten years, and struggled on 
for another eighteen; her book describes her 
readjustment to secular life, with flashbacks to 
the convent. ‘I wanted to become a nun,” she 
says; ‘it followed, therefore, as the night the 
day, that God must have chosen me.’ She warns 
anyone against entering a convent for this reason, 
merely because the life is attractive. 


A Question of Vocation 


This attempt to account for her experience 
seems to be of the nature of rationalization. Dur- 
ing postulancy, lasting as long as six years before 
final vows are taken, great care is taken to see 
if the vocation is genuine; it is strange indeed 
if a nun could deceive both herself and the 
Church for ten years. The explanation, after all, 
Was written some thirty years after entering the 
convent, and it would be difficult to recall the 
exact state of mind after so long. 

It appears that Miss Baldwin had a vocation, 


*The Convent, by Alyse Simpson (Dent, 1939); 
I Leap Over the Wall, by Monica Baldwin (Hamish 
Hamilton, 1949); 7 Choose the Cloister, by Rosemary 
Howard-Bennett (Hodder and Stoughton, 1956); 
The Nun's Story, by Kathryn Hulme (Muller, 1956); 
The Nun's Answer, by a Carmelite Nun (Burns and 
Oates, 1957), 


and lost it; to a person of her religious beliefs 
this will appear impossible. To one who does 
not share them, however, her case proves con- 
clusively the delusive nature of ‘vocation’. 
Generally, the close inquiry and detailed self- 
examination of the postulant result in her either 
deciding she has not a vocation or that she has. 
In the former case, she leaves the convent; in 
the latter she goes ahead, and the belief is so 
ingrained that to lose it is rare. As extreme a 
case as Miss Baldwin’s is almost unknown ; more 
often, doubtless, the nun struggles on and dies 
before abandoning the life, or else relapses into 
an easy acquiescence at a lower level of intensity. 
These last shade into those whose belief in their 
vocation does not waver. 

Rosemary Howard-Bennett, the only Anglican 
nun among these, although writing with a cer- 
tain bluff heartiness, does admit that the life has 
disadvantages. But in so far as she does this, 
she contrives to give an impression that convent 
life is quite normal. But the author is honest 
enough to admit the supernatural basis of any 
argument in favour of the life. She says about 
those who argued against her: 

They would say that I must have some queer form 
of religious mania . . . Or—most popular idea of 
all—I must have been jilted at college . . . Another 
common idea is that those who go into the Religious 
life are escaping from their responsibility, and lack- 
ing in the essential amount of backbone. Or they 
are socially maladjusted, and will find easy security 
shut up in a convent ... The final straw—-when 


they had tried all the other arguments with no 
success—was, 


‘ But it’s not a natural life.’ 
“Natural, why no, of course it isn’t ... 
supernatural.’ 


It’s 
It is a life, then, admittedly based not on reason 
but on its rejection, and the elaborate logical 
structure built up to justify the conventual life 
is worthless, since it is based on arbitrary assump- 
tions about the nature and existence of God. 
The anonymous Carmelite Nun writes in an 
arch style almost amounting to a cry of ‘It’s fun 


Nuns of an enclosed order photographed in the cloisters of their convent 


in the convent!’ although the  school-girlish 
passages are interspersed with stiff theological 
argument. She says: ‘I saw with incredible dis- 
tinctness that I had always been a rotter really 
—just a rotter, doing what I liked.’ One can 
hardly credit a young girl in 1953 using such an 
expression as ‘rotter’, which is long out-moded. 
The attempt to describe the austere life of the 
Carmelites in such language makes the book 
cheap. It is of course written for those already 
favourable to the monastic life. 

Kathryn Hulme’s book is a novel, but based on 
fact. Gabrielle—Sister Luke—is a nursing sister, 
who finds herself unable to continue as a nun 
when it comes to dealing with the Nazis. It is 
<lear throughout that her true vocation is that 
of nursing; one feels for her a respect that is 
not due to the others. The book is an impres- 
sive account of what a nun’s life in a nursing 
order is like. 


Mortifying the Flesh 

In order to reach the desired degree of holiness, 
asceticism is considered necessary. Characteris- 
tically, the Carmelite Nun tells nothing of mor- 
tification and self-torture, which would go ill with 
her syrupy account of a nun’s life. Rosemary 
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Howard-Bennett ‘muses’ over whether physical 
methods used in times past might be needed, and 
is promptly told ‘They could never be needed 
and might, if not carefully safeguarded, minister 
to pride, though there might be occasions when 
they would be allowed for some very special pur- 
pose.” But Kathryn Hulme’s book tells how Sister 
Luke is handed a ‘discipline’, ‘a small metal 
ring with five chains suspended from it and a 
pointed hook at the end of each chain’, to be 
used on the bare shoulders twice weekly. Monica 
Baldwin describes other devices—steel-spiked 
bracelets, chain girdles, wooden crosses with pro- 
jecting nails, hair-cloth tunics and belts. ... 
Although only the discipline is obligatory, she 
says that ‘During Lent ... and at other times 
when the spirit of penance is in the air, most 
religions I imagine, go in for something of the 
kind’. Other methods of mortification she 
describes include that of the nun who deliberately 
swallowed the inedible rejected gristle from the 
scrap-plate, while she mentions approvingly St 
Francis Borgia’s deliberately lying where a con- 
sumptive would spit on his face all night. Alyse 
Simpson is less approving: 


We were all hysterical at times and Father Antony 
knew it. 


Doubts of any kind simply had no right to 
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aist, not here at the Mystic Rose. They were like 
measles, every one had them at one time or another. 
Ah! but I was weary of the sobs which were always 
qdible during Benediction, when every one was 
jired Out; weary of hearing the uneasy cry of one 
or another of the nuns who was mortifying the flesh 
ty sleeping on a bed of nettles. 


Such things are evil, or at least foolish, in 
themselves. Sometimes pain must be inflicted for 
, good end, as when the surgeon inflicts it; but 
then the pain is recognized as evil, and minimized 
if at all possible. But the pain and squalor of 
the religious life are regarded as essential— Evil, 
be thou my good!’ The motive is the subordina- 
tion of the flesh to the soul; but only too often 
such mortification affords the sufferer perverted 
satisfaction. Monica Baldwin argues that ‘it is 
a positive fact that these penances . . . produce 
remarkable results’. The results are described by 
Alyse Simpson ; Sister Gonzaga was reputed to 
see VISIONS : 

She had lately been in one of her exalted moods, 
seing nothing, hearing nothing, and saying nothing; 
having also filled her bed with dozens of half-inch 
copper tacks . . . and having fasted for days... 
It was rumoured that she had now had another of 
her visions. The Virgin had come to her silently 
in the night, her slim body, draped in loose, white 
clothes, giving off an odour of incense which had 


lingered in her cell until morning ... She had felt 
the Virgin’s breath upon her cheek .. . 


It was for delusions such as this that the nuns 
mortified themselves, with a four-minute bath 
every three months, clad in a black calico costume 
(‘There was no telling what pagan speculations 
might have haunted our minds had we remained 
completely naked’). Amusingly enough, the 
narrator and two other postulants, when they 
were hay-making in a remote part of the convent 
grounds, impulsively pulled off their clothes and 
bathed naked in a stream ; they escaped discovery 
however. Twenty years later, when she re-visited 
the convent, one of them was Mother Superior 
and the other dying of consumption (as most of 
them died). 


A False Dream 

Many nuns carry out heroic work as teachers 
and nurses, but still regard the contemplatives as 
higher than themselves. It is claimed that the 
contemplative orders are of enormous value to 
others, their convents forming by their prayer 
power-hcuses, so to speak, for the rest. All one 
can say of such a belief is that there is no reason 
to hold it true; the work done by the practical 


nuns is of value to humanity, but not for reli- 
gious reasons. Equally good work is done by 
non-religious teachers and nurses. 

The impression left by such books as these 
is of a great waste of energy and talent. The 
attempt to leave ‘the world’ by living in a small 
corner of it is absurd, and the absurdity is not 
lessened by such devices as the ‘grille’ and the 
‘turn’; the world outside the walls is of the 
same substance as the little bit within, and de- 
mands courage and intelligence rather than an 
imaginary vocation for its mastery. The conven- 
tual life has its humours; but fundamentally it 
is pitiful. As Alyse Simpson says: 


I had never thought it funny. I could never 
forget the pathetic dream of a handful of women 
waiting ail their lives for ‘God’s Day,’ praying for 
His kingdom here on earth. It was a false dream, 
of course, at least I felt almost sure of that. 
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The Background of Astronomy 

By H. C. King. Pub. at 18s net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 12s 6d, ‘Full of 
colourful information, interest, and life.’ Times 
Educational Supplement, * Most warmly recom- 
mended to the general reader.’ New Scientist. 


The Direction of Human Development 

By Ashley Montagu. Pub. at 28s net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 15s, ‘An example 
of American scientilic humanism at its best.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. * Every chapter 
deserves close reading.’ New Statesman. 


Search for Purpose 
By Arthur E. Morgan. Pub. at 15s net. Special 


members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. Dr Morgan 
describes his endeavour to define a valid pur- 
pose for life in terms not only of philosophy 
and ethics but also of biology and sociology. 


Darwin Revalued 

By Sir Arthur Keith. Pub. at 25s net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 15s, 

Introduction to Malthus 

Edited by D. V. Glass. Pub. at 10s 6d net. 
Special members’ edition: 5s. 

William Thompson 

By Richard K. Pankhurst. Pub. at 15s net. 
Special members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. ‘An 
excellent biographical and expository study of 


the pioneer Socialist, economist, and feminist.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 


THE GENTLE REBEL 


by FREDERIC VANSON 


Edward Carpenter is forgotten today, but he 
was famous when Wells and Shaw were young 


PART from a few students of literature 
Ax: a small number of survivors of an 

earlier generation few people today seem 
to know anything of Edward Carpenter. Yet fifty 
years ago this prolific and prophetic author was 
famous. Indeed, at a time when Wells, Shaw, 
Belloc, and Chesterton were still regarded as 
rising young men, Carpenter was enjoying a 
nation-wide reputation as a sage and savant. A 
grand old man of liberal thought, he was vener- 
ated by countless thousands of the newly eman- 
cipated artisan class, and enjoyed the same kind 
of reputation as Havelock Ellis did later, a fame 
which still had in it sufficient of humility for 
the perplexed and the weary to turn to him for 
counsel which they knew would be given freely 
and generously and from a genuine love of man- 
kind. 

For Edward Carpenter was one of those rare 
spirits who carried into living the principles which 
he preached. At the little Derbyshire village of 
Millthorpe, now a suburb of Sheffield, he carried 
on a market garden and handcraft centre, him- 
self the nucleus of a strangely-assorted but happy 
household which put into practice the simple 
socialism he professed, a socialism not of envy 
but of brotherhood, based not upon economics 
so much as upon a real sense of solidarity with 
men of every condition. 

His origins, however, were upper middle class, 
his education that of a gentleman. Descended 
from a well-known Admiral, Carpenter was born 
at Brighton in 1844. He went up to Cambridge 
with the intention of taking Holy Orders and 
indeed did for some time work as an Anglican 
curate. But his critical and adventurous mind 
was not long content with the atmosphere of 
Church life in a University town. Drinking tea 
with elderly ladies was not, he believed, assist- 
ing the kingdom of heaven. In any event he was 
too much the rebel to work happily in an institu- 
tionalized groove, and one can picture him in an 
earlier age selling his goods and following Francis 
of Assisi in a gesture of love and protest. or 
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taking his stand with the Quaker preachers when 
to be a Quaker was to be an outcast and a vaga- 
bond. What he did was less spectacular but 
just as sincere. He resigned from his orders and 
took a post in the new adult education move. 
ment. As a University Extension Lecturer he 
came to know at first hand the face of industrial 
England. He began also to speak and write for 
many left-wing political and quasi-political move- 
ments. 

After some years, however, public speaking and 
lecturing began to prove too much for his not 
very robust constitution and Carpenter settled as 
a horticulturist and writer at Millthorpe. He re- 
mained there for the better part of forty years 
before returning south, where he died at Guild- 
ford in the year 1929. It was during his long 
period of residence in Derbyshire that Edward 
Carpenter wrote most of his once-famous and 
often controversial books. 

When, as I think is sooner or later inevitable, 
he is rediscovered by a later generation, it may 
well be on the merits of his most notable book, 
Towards Democracy, a volume of startlingly un- 
Victorian poetry. Of his prose work ranging 
over a wide field of social and literary themes 
there is scarcely space to speak in a necessarily 
brief essay, save to mention his brilliant studies 
of sexual psychology The Intermediate Sex and 
Love’s Coming of Age, a series of five essays far 
in advance of their time which, together with his 
autobiography My Days and Dreams, represent 
his most enduring achievements in prose. 

Nevertheless the essence of Carpenter’s wisdom 
is contained in Towards Democracy and is ex 
pressed therein with compelling beauty and force. 

Written over many years and published in its 
final form in 1905, it is poetry quite unlike any 
being written by other hands at that time. Edward 
Carpenter was, as a craftsman, a disciple of Walt 
Whitman (he visited the American poet in the 
latter’s old age) and, like his master, a_practi- 
tioner of a very free and malleable verse form. 
Vers libre is a dangerous medium for the poet 
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ind can easily degenerate into chopped-up prose, 
jut in the hands of a true poet is capable of 
sing to the eloquence and power of the King 
James Bible. 

Now the greatest difficulty facing the vers- 
librist is that of using a free, irregular line length 
and stanza form without lapsing into flabby and 
commonplace language or mere inflated rhetoric. 
ltis a very difficult type of poetry to write suc- 
cessfully, but Edward Carpenter was a very 
killed walker upon this literary tight-rope. Pos- 
ibly only D.H. Lawrence has used free verse 
more skilfully since Towards Democracy was 
published. 

Though Carpenter’s poetry is not devoid of 
lyrical moments, his chief purpose was to pro- 
phesy the new order which he hoped would arise 
4s a consequence of universal education, social 
reform, and a liberalized, rather eclectic, religion 
which was to be creedless, mystical, and pan- 
theistic. 


Come, come away: leave books, traditions, all 
the dross of centuries, 
Clean, clean thy wings and fly through other 
worlds. 
Heaven’s stars shine all around thee; 

Deep in thy heart the ageless celestial museum 
Waits its explorer. All that they said—those 
wise ones— 
They say and repeat it now, where the plough- 
boy drives his furrow: 

Be still, O Soul, and know that thou art God. 


Not great poetry this passage, but a very typical 
statement of Carpenter’s humanistic optimism. 

As a social thinker he was decidedly left of 
centre. Himself a pioneer of the Adult school 
movement, he believed passionately in the educa- 
bility of men and held that the high road to 
human betterment was socialism. His socialism 
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has in it, however, little of Transport House, 
still less of The Communist Manifesto. It was 
Tolstoyan rather than Fabian or Marxist—a 
socialism of brotherhood not of revolution. 

Carpenter believed in the essential goodness of 
men, and thought that we had only to throw 
off the injustices and inequalities which disgraced 
the England of his day for the human spirit to 
flower into love, compassion, and co-operative 
endeavour. Now this form of optimism finds its 
ultimate expression in Tolstoy’s Christian An- 
archism. It is a view we are compelled to 
respect for its hopefulness and sincerity though 
we may find it difficult to accept in the light of 
later history. 

Freedom from want is not in itself enough 
to produce the earthly paradise, nor does univer- 
sal education make every man a_ philosopher. 
The modern humanist knows to his cost that 
human beings do not always love the highest 
when they see it, and dark obscure forces of 
which we are still largely ignorant underlie much 
human conduct (or misconduct). For all the pro- 
gress in social welfare, education, and economic 
security made since 1990 we are but fractionally 
nearer to Utopia or the commonwealth of man. 
Nevertheless, Edward Carpenter deserves our 
remembrance and our gratitude. He speaks, like 
all genuine poets, as one having authority. In 
an age of material progress and moral stagna- 
tion he serves to remind us of the unconquerable 
spirit of man, which, we believe, may still over- 
come the forces of darkness which beset our 
world. 

I heard a Voice saying 

See now in the end you shall stand Lord of the 

world— 

When what you will you will with the whole 

force of your nature, undivided, 

Undivided by fear, by conscience, conventions, 

and the distinctions of self and not-self, 

Then lo! all that you wish—ail that your heart 

forms for an image of its longings—shall take 
shape before you; 

You shall create the things which are the fulfil- 


ment of your needs; 
There is nothing that shall not be yours. 


This faith was the mainspring of Edward Car- 
penter’s long and exemplary life. Let the final 
words of Towards Democracy conclude this brief 
reminder of a great human spirit: 


Thus, dear ones, building up these spheres of 
ourselves continually for the joyance of each 
other, it shail come about that at length 

We shall need no other world, no other worlds. 


Lord Altrincham and 
the Church 


by IAN FORSYTH 


This latest critique of Anglicanism 
pleases neither bishops nor humanists 


much public notice last year 

by his comments upon the 
monarchy. He wanted monarchy 
as an institution, but he also 
wanted an efficient monarchy, 
and he claimed that the present 
monarchical set-up was_ ineffi- 
cient. The immediate response 
was a tirade of abuse from sup- 
porters of the established order, 
who failed to see that Lord 
Altrincham’s attitude in- 
tensely conservative in outlook. 
As a supporter of the Tory 
party he is essentially in line with 
Disraeli and pins his faith to the 
importance of certain established 
institutions within the structure 
of the political State. 

He has now written a book 
on the Church (Anglican Essays, 
Secker & Warburg, 10s 6d). One 
of the essays studies the present 
situation in the Church of Eng- 
land and the other, written when 
the author was an undergradu- 
ate, is on F. D. Maurice, the 
Victorian theologian and Church- 
man. 

No great attention need be 
paid to the essay on Maurice, 
a somewhat confused and con- 
fusing figure. Lord Altrincham 
adds little to the valuable study 
published many years ago by 
the Victorian church commen- 
tator, Mr G. W. E. Russell, and 
he does not face up to the far- 
reaching criticisms of the whole 
Mauricean position made by the 
left-wing Professor Saville in his 
valuable study of the Christian 
Socialists of 1848 contained in 
the volume, Democracy and the 
Labour Movement. Maurice is 
a period piece, and the Christian 
Socialists of 1848 have little in 
common with modern  Social- 
ism. !n fact, they had but the 
scantiest influence upon its 
development at all. The real 
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Lm Altrincham attracted 


Lord Altrincham 


interest of the reader must 
centre in the first essay, which 
was Offered originally to the 
Faith Press, a Church publishing 
company, and quickly 
turned down by them. 

Lord Altrincham is a Church- 
man who wants to retain the 
Church as a national institution. 
He seems to care little about the 
international aspects of Chris- 
tianity, and it is difficult to know 
how far he understands the 
equation of the rise and develop- 
ment of the national Church with 
the parallel rise and develop- 
ment of the British Empire. In 
order to secure his aim, he wishes 
to see the Church made as in- 
clusive as possible. 

Doctrine and dogma would 
be stretched so that almost any- 
body of whatever views could 


be included in its membership. 
Thus, neither the virgin birth of 
Jesus Christ nor his physical re. 
surrection would remain as key- 
stones of belief demanded for 
membership of the Church. 
Sacraments occupy a secondary 
and minor place in Lord Altrin- 
cham’s system, and he seems to 
find the present-day conception 
of Holy Communion, as pietism 
has interpreted it, very unattrac- 
tive, while baptism, as usually 
administered, becomes unmean- 
ing and quasi-magical in his 
view. 

Lord Altrincham adopts the 
role of ecclesiastical icono- 
clast. He would probably say 
that he was clearing the ground 
to erect a more efficient Church, 
for he is under no delusions con- 
cerning the fact that the present 
leadership and policy of the 
Church of England has pro- 
duced an overgrown,  bureau- 
cratic, and moribund institution. 
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But he carries the matter further | 


by sketching out the administra- 
tive lines of his efficient Church. 
It would not be so closely tied 
up in its administration by estab- 
lishment, and its bishops would 
be appointed to a far greater 
degree by popular choice. But 
they would possess immense 
authority and the clergy would 
ns very much under their discip- 
ine. 

Lord Altrincham quotes the 
example of semi-monastic bodies 
to suggest what might well be 
the position of the ordinary 
parish clergy. If needs be, they 
must be unmarried, and_ the 
priest who proved unsatisfactory 
to his parishioners would be 
capable of a very rapid removal. 
Lord Altrincham does not con- 
tinue the argument to consider 
what should happen to the 
parishioners who prove unsatis- 
factory to the priest. Cases with- 
out number could be cited of 
people who have obtruded them- 
selves into parochial Church life 
and administration for purely 
social reasons and who _ look 
upon the incumbent as. their 
personal employee, appointed to 
give a_ sanctification to their 
limited and reactionary ideas. 
As a lay author, Lord Altrin- 
cham possibly does not like to 
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continue his argument into a 
consideration of the fact that 
the Anglican laity are drawn 
mainly from the portions of the 
population which are among the 
more ignorant and _ destitute 


Y of creative ideas, or that this 


amorphous body of laity is the 
only source from which the 
clergy can be drawn. 

The argument of the essay is 
really far from impressive. At 
the outset it assumes the Disrael- 
ian approach to established in- 
stitutions and does not tackle 
criticism after criticism which 
might be made on the grounds 
that the State itself is an insti- 
tution open to criticism or that 
there is no real and _ inherent 
sanctity residing of necessitv in 
any of these established institu- 
tions. A great deal of his case 
must fall to the ground if the 
original assumption is not con- 
ceded. 


| Demand for Efficiency 


Again, his friendly feelings 
towards ecclesiastical establish- 
ment will be questioned by 
many. To grant privilege to a 
minority religious group, with 
the immense accession of social 
power and prestige which this 
concession must mean, is some- 
thing very much open to ques- 
tion in any democracy. Lord 
Altrincham’s attitude to dogma 
and sacraments is merely that 
of the old-fashioned Protestant 
and Victorian broad-Churchman. 
Dean Stanley would have agreed 
with him to the full and would 
have seen no inherent danger 
in a practical working out of 
the approach, although whether 
Stanley would have continued 
to hold this view if he had lived 
to witness the clever use by 
Hitler of the national Lutheran 
body is open to question. 

In 1871 it was one of the 
strong points of defence in the 
trial for heresy of the Rev 
Charles Voysey that a national 
Church is open to parliamentary 
control, that its dogmas are 
therefore on the same level as 
statute law, and that they could 
be changed by Parliament. The 
argument is ingenious, even 
though it was rejected by the 


Privy Council, but it makes the 
Church a purely State phenome- 
non. This position does not really 
attain a religious outlook at all, 
and it raises vast questions of 
the social desirability of posses- 
sing some institution which has 
the duty of sanctifying the 
national State. It should not 
be overlooked that there is no 
essential need for this institution 
to be Christian. It. could be 
Hindu or Ethicist, Buddhist or 
Mormon, Moslem or Positivist, 
and still serve as a moral police- 
man. The doctrinal basis would 
not matter so long as it pos- 
sessed effective legal sanctions 
and control. 

But Lord Altrincham demands 
efficiency for the somewhat 
amorphous and inclusive body 
known as the Church of Eng- 
land, which is notoriously mori- 
bund in the world of today. The 
universities are rapidly desert- 
ing it for some form of scientific 
humanism so far as their abler 
members are concerned, while 
the injection into its body of 
Olympic runners, national cric- 
keters, or even Billy Graham, 
has not had the slightest effect 
upon educated opinion. At the 
same time, the clergy are still 
citizens and are protected nomi- 
nally in their civil rights by the 
law of the land. The oppressive 
and autocratic bishop may shout 
loudly about canonical obedi- 
ence and the like, but the civil 
courts will not permit him to 
go an inch beyond the statute 
law. 

Some thirty years ago, in an 
essay contained within Possible 
Worlds, Prof J. B. S. Haldane 
remarked upon the low intellec- 
tual standards of the clergy 
generally. The process has gone 
on apace, today the 
majority of the episcopate have 
no claims to creative scholar- 
ship or to real learning, while 
the inferior clergy are even 
worse. The most pro-Church 
observer must have noticed the 
extent to which the Press, in 
articles and cartoons, welcomed 
the 1958 Lambeth Conference 
with an amused tolerance. In 
short, it had sensed the ex- 
tent to which any pronounce- 
ments of this gathering must be 


wholly inexpert therefore 
lacking in vital interest. 

A group of this kind is bound 
to accept some form of bureau- 
cratic leadership simply through 
economic pressure. In seeking 
to make the machine more effi- 
cient, Lord Altrincham has no- 
thing to suggest save greater 
autocracy with the necessary 
accompaniment of further 
economic pressure. We do not 
envy the lot of the unlettered 
curate or vicar in Lord Altrin- 
cham’s ideal Church. Lack of 
qualification debars him from 
leaving and securing suitable em- 
ployment outside, An intensified 
authority places him under the 
autocratic control of his bishop, 
which would mean, in practice, 
of the diocesan bureaucrats. 


A Privileged Class 


He cannot even marry and 
secure the calm of ordinary 
family life. Economic pressure 
demands of him obedience to 
the bishop’s merest whim. It is 
not a safeguard to say that the 
bishop would be appointed 
through some form of popular 
selection. The manner in which 
ecclesiastical cliques work on 
these occasions robs the method 
of any powers of safeguard in 
practice. 

Actually, an approach to the 
whole problem of the Church 
of England is long overdue and 
should be tackled in Parliament 
at the highest level. A body 
exists which possesses in the 
aggregate an enormous annual 
income concerning which it is 
difficult to obtain any exact 
analysis while this body is 
accorded far-reaching legal pri- 
vileges and social advantage. It 
is the Church of ‘the top people’ 
and its influence is used to 
secure a propaganda for an un- 
flinching religious orthodoxy in 
the Press and elsewhere. As Mr 
Archibald Robertson has re- 
cently pointed out, ‘the top 
people’ show not the least sign 
of obeying the ethical and moral 
injunctions which clearly emerge 
from their professed beliefs but 
grant to the Church a merely 
conventional adherence. Indeed, 
the Church of England succeeds 
at this social level in placing a 
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premium upon intellectual and 
moral hypocrisy. But the body 
is highly inefficient and is no 
longer taken seriously by the 
overwhelming majority of the 
population. In seeking a reason 
for this fact it is only necessary 
to point out the widespread de- 
cay of belief in orthodox reli- 
gion which has marked the last 
few decades. 

Humanists should demand as 
a social right the fullest disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of 
the Church. Complete religious 


toleration should mean that all 


religions and sects should be 
placed in a position of equality 
both in economic and _ social 
matters, before the law. The 
Church has done little for the 
intellectual or moral advance- 
ment of Europe over the cen- 
turies but it has an unequalled 
record for performances of in- 
tolerance and cruelty. In many 
ways it has proved itself to be 
a social menace, and few would 
desire to see a social menace that 
has become inefficient stream- 


lined into a greater efficiency, 
It may well be that ‘an Angii- 
can essay’ badly needs to be 
written which will lead on to 
certain lines of action being 
taken. But the contents of such 
an essay are scarcely likely to 
be of the kind which Lord Al- 
trincham puts forward even 
though he does succeed in illus. 
trating very well the limited 
meaning and appeal which tradi- 
tional Christian dogmas and 
sacraments possess for many 
nominal Churchmen today, 


HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


AN  ARCHAZOLOGY OF 
SOUTH-EAST ENGLAND, by 
Gordon J. Copley (Phcenix 
House, 50s). The author is a 
specialist—his Conquest’ of 
Wessex in the Sixth Century 
broke important new ground— 
but he is one of those specialists 
who are fervently concerned to 
increase the number of genuine 
amateurs. The first chapter is 
specifically addressed to the 
Amateur in Archeology. It 
warns him against adding to 
those treatises, with all the facts 
from one side, which have lit- 
tered the publishers’ lists for 
fifty years. But it whets his 
appetite towards an_ exciting 
work of new fact-finding under 
specialist guidance. Two later 
chapters—The Study of a 
Locality’, ‘Place-Names and 
Fieldwork’—are very much to 
the amateur’s point. 

It is also a book in a hundred 
for the reader who wants to 
sort out a good ground know- 
ledge of pre-history and _ its 
relation to the historical record. 
After describing the natural 
background, the book is mainly 
occupied with a chronological 
sequence: stone, bronze, and 
iron ages in full sub-division ; 
the Roman Occupation; the 
Anglo-Saxon Settlement and the 
Middle Ages. An admirable 
span this, linking palzolithic 
hand-axe with plague pit of the 
seventeenth century. ‘An eigh- 
teenth-century horse-burial, with 
superincumbent mound, is a 
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part of archeology just as much 
as the mint-fresh Victorian six- 
pence that I picked up recently 
in a Herefordshire churchyard.’ 
The commonly departmentalized 
remoteness of archeology does 
not further any warm love for 


history. It is continuity and 
connection that count, = as 
Horace remarked, and Mr 


Copley well sub-titles his bold 
and generous work ‘A Study in 
Continuity’. 

For good measure we are 
given a gazetteer which lists 
under twelve counties as many 
places as we are likely to want 
to look up. Referring to many 
survivals and finds, it is keyed to 
maps and to the O.S. grid. The 
style of writing is pleasantly 
straightforward yet often rising 
to a relevant ‘eloquence and 
sense of poetry. 


THE SCEPTICAL APPROACH 
TO RELIGION, by Paul Elmer 
More (Oxford University Press 
for Princeton University Press, 
28s). This book was first pub- 
lished in 1934 and found a wide 
public. The fact that it has 
been reissued assumes, no doubt 
rightly, that there is still a de- 
mand for such a reply to ration- 
alist arguments. More was born 
before the close of the Civil 
War and he died in 1937. He 
tries to show that rationalism 
is untenable rather as Dr John- 
son held in regard to free will 
that all theory was for it but 
all experience against it. He 


claims that we should make an 
act of religious faith because we 
hope that it is true and that it is 
quite in order to believe what 
we wish to believe. This, he 
asserts, is the meaning of the 
definition of faith as ‘the sub- 
stance of things hoped for ’. The 
argument may reassure Chris- 
tians but it will not convert 
humanists. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO IM.- 
PROVE YOUR ENGLISH, by 
J. E. Metcalfe (Elliott, 7s 6d). 
One feels that Mr Metcalfe 
really wanted to write this 
book; his prologue senses the 
adult educational renaissance 
which is excitingly in the air. 
There are many peonle who do 
want to improve their English 
from the dual motive, enioy- 
ment and fear of ridicule. But 
to claim this as their book 
would be to commit the tail- 
salting fallacy for catching a 
bird. It looks too much like a 
text-book and is altogether too 
analytic. Only one chapter deals 
with the live units of sentence 
and paragraph, as against parts 
of speech, punctuat‘on, and 
common mistakes. One _ per 
functory short section on spoken 
English and not a faint sugges- 
tion of the sensuous medium of 
words which can impact us with 
immediate delight no less than 
paints or musical notes. Gram- 
mar is rigid, we are told, and 
old-time moral counters like 
shame and sin are_ intruded 
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where brisk scientist and sensi- 
tive artist—preferably both in 
one—should be in charge of 
clearing the academic debris. 
Nevertheless, the reviewer who 
appears so to damn the book 
intends to keep and use it. Mr 
Metcalfe has genuine enthusiasm 
and thoroughness; he also 
sharpens up a healthy appetite 
for idiomatic oddities. 


MITHRAS — THE FELLOW 
IN THE CAP, by Esme Wynne- 
Tyson (Rider, 15s), Many a 
student of Roman history, per- 
haps with Kipling’s help, must 
have wondered about that ultra- 
masculine religion, with its bap- 
tim in bull’s blood and with 
is immense popularity in the 
legions. This book sets out to 
solve the puzzle how something 
once SO prom‘nent should be 
almost lost to historical record. 
The Persian and Phrygian an- 
cestries are unwound and a 
passage of Ammianus is cited 
to convey the fascinating inter- 
relatedness of Greek, Chaldzan, 
Persian, and Indian thought in 
pree and early Christian cen- 
turies. 

Christ of the epistles and 
gospels is heavily in debt to 
Mithras; for nativity stories, 
baptism, and eucharist. Paul, 
coming from the Mithraic hot- 
bed of Tarsus, found its jingo 
imagery much to his _ liking. 
‘Put on the whole armour of 
God’—we are reminded that 
Jesus could never have said that. 
In its fourth century Christianity 
made the worldly grade which 
almost involved taking over its 
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virulent rival. Constantine was 
in the line of Alexander and the 
first Caesars; he merely trans- 
posed the Sun God into a Chris- 
tian key. Early fathers wiped 
out records with the more fer- 
vour because they felt guiltily 
conscious of a filching. Later 
out-croppings are noted: Sufi, 
Templar, Rosicrucian, even Le 
Roi Soleil. But in a wider way 
Mithras is constantly appearing 
in that side of man’s psyche 
which plumps for war against 
peace. 

An interesting putting to- 
gether, this, of historical know- 
ledge rather than a firm grasp- 
ing of history itself. What is 
firm is the ardour of a pacifist 
and purely ethical Christian. All 
credit to the author for cutting 
a swathe through the jungle of 
recorded time. But a more 
restrained and implicit ardour 
would attract better readers and 
prevent the obvious charge of 
over-simplification. 


TWO PLAYS AND A PRE- 
FACE, by Nigel Dennis (Wei- 
denfeld & Nicolson, 18s). These 
two plays, when recently pro- 
duced in London, became hot 
talking points. Kenneth Tynan 
welcomed The Making of Moo 
as the first outright attack on 
relig‘on ever to be presented on 
the English stage. More conser- 
vative critics naturally vocifer- 
ated in defence of their sacred 
preserves. Mr Dennis now 
counter-attacks in a fifty-page 
preface which holds its own in 
the brilliant company of Shaw’s. 
It is up with Pelagius, and he 
fires great broadsides against 
our neo-Augustinians: ‘the 
more agonized, noisier wowsers 
and barkers—a Salvation Army 
that never wearies of translat- 
ing simple, human error and 
disappointment into massive, in- 
decent transgressions against the 
body of Christ’. Again: Cath- 
olic leaders take every oppor- 
tunity to warn the public against 
the menace of human kindness ’. 

He next deals with the psycho- 
logists, and in a long sustained 
metaphor we read that ‘only 
the Prime Mover, Dr Freud him- 
self, had the omniscience to lift 


his own bonnet, search beneath 
his head, and conduct his own 
decarbonization’. While some 
of the analysts may be old 
priests writ large, it is a travesty 
of depth psychology to assert 
that it rejects the external world. 
Enough analysands can _ be 
found who owe their eyesight 
to it. But Mr Dennis allows 
something real and revolutionary 
in psychology, the discovery that 
a man so rests upon his memor- 
ies that he can be changed al- 
most out of recognition if these 
means can be edited. The final 
probabilities for despondent 
moments are excellent. ‘Our 
sins are rarely as disgusting as 
we suppose them to be, and 
never as disgusting as the atten- 
tion we pay them.’ 

The two plays are very read- 
able, though Cards of Identity 
(against the psychologists) is 
too diffuse, suffering perhaps 
from having first been a novel. 


SUN AT MIDNIGHT, by 
Oswell Blakeston (Anthony 
Blond, 21s). ‘The typical Finn 
never boasts and underrates his 
own efficiency. He'll tell you 
that something is impossible and 
then quite quietly do it. He 
isn’t trying to tease you, he’s 
just being modest.’ This holi- 
day account of the Finns and 
their land suggests that south- 
lovers go north for a change, 
and gives a tempting tableau of 
the delights in store. Mr Blake- 
ston enjoyed a rich range of 
the country from Helsinki up 
into Lapland. 


Altogether elsewhere vast 
Herds of reindeer move across 
Miles and miles of golden moss, 
Silently and very fast. 


So he quotes Auden, and into 
this atmosphere of the altogether 
elsewhere he gives us a very 
clear glimpse. Towns, history, 
the sauna baths, local brandy, 
a visit to Tove Jansson—creator 
of Moomin, the still lingering 
nostalgie Turgenev—all these 
and much else compose the ver- 
bal picture, which ts reinforced 
by some good photographs. * It 
is immensely worth while going 
to Finland—for fun! ’ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NUCLEAR 


Sir,—I object to Mr G. Street- 
en’s remark, “There seems to be 
a lot of muddled thinking’. This 
is the sort of argument a Chris- 
tian gives when defending Chris- 
tianity. Moreover, if one cannot 
be emotional about a matter of 
life and death, not only for an 
individual nor even for a nation 
but for all life on earth, then 
one is not fit to be a human 
being. Indeed, if we base our 
policy on what is known as rea- 
son, ‘an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth’, it is inevit- 
able that we should decide to 
defend our country with the best 
and biggest weapons if we be- 
lieve they are effective (and 
Commander King Hall explains 
this fallacy). 

The H-bomb has been an 
effective war deterrent up to 
now, but at what a cost! What 
a mess We are in now. 

I do not believe that we can 
persuade Russia to disarm by 
our unilateral disarmament and 
I know quite well that Russia 
wants world domination. 

But by far the most important 
thing is to prevent further 
Powers from getting the H- 
bomb. This can be done by 
our giving it up and concentrat- 
ing hard on peaceful develop- 
ment. In a few years we could 
then bring Russia and America 
together to give it up too. 

It is important for us as 
humanists to point out that life 
is more important than the State. 
—Mark LILLINGSTON, London. 


S:r,—Dr Chavasse, the Bishop 
of Rochester, has declared that 
there is no difference in prin- 
ciple between the bow and 
arrow and the H-bomb. He 
advocated the retention of the 
H-bomb as a shield against 
Communism, because in_ his 
opinion ‘Destruction’ is better 
than ‘Serfdom’. 

As for the comparison be- 
tween the bow and arrow and 
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‘ 


WARFARE 


the H-bomb, if human beings 
are no more enlightened today 
than they were in the days of 
‘bow-and-arrow’ warfare, the 
prospects of the H-bomb acting 
as ‘a shield’ are grim, to say the 
least. To the majority of the 
human race—living in Asia and 
Africa at the level of bare sub- 
sistence—the remark 
that ‘destruction’ is better than 
‘serfdom’ is quite irrelevant, 
apart from the fact that ‘serf- 
dom’ is not the only alternative 
to reliance on the H-bomb. 
Archbishop Paget of Central 
Africa, in his last diocesan letter 
before retiring early in 1957, 
declared: ‘The rise of national- 
ism everywhere is but the out- 
come of the response to the 
arrogant claims of the White 
races of the West to essential 
and inevitable superiority. The 
indigenous races of Asia and 
Africa (representing the vast 
majority of the world’s popula- 
tion) are no longer prepared to 
accept these theories and leave 
them unchallenged.’ 

A similar idea was expressed 
by Sir Stewart Gore-Browne, 
former Representative of Afri- 
can interests in the Northern 
Rhodesian Legislative Council, 
more than two years ago. Ina 
letter published by the Man- 
chester Guardian on February 
16, 1956, he wrote: ‘It is a 
melancholy reflection that much 
of the good work done by the 
British Empire in the past has 
been lost by two of our national 
failings, arrogance and _ hypo- 
crisy. The Athenians and the 
British have suffered the inevit- 
able retribution. Yet even at 
this late hour we seem unable 
to learn this particular lesson.’ 

Our only hope, as implied by 
Archbishop Paget, lies in a rea- 
sonable degree of humility and 
in turning over a new leaf by 
helping backward races econo- 
mically, for conscientious rea- 
sons, not by arming them to 


combat Communism. Much less 
can we hope to avoid ‘retribu- 
tion’ by reliance on the H. 
bomb.—Capt C. E. Cookson, 
CMG, Sompting, Sussex. 


Sir,—In reply to Mr Archi- 
bald Robertson’s letter in the 
July Humanist, | would point out 
that the Communist purpose of 
world domination was declared 
by Stalin on more than one occa- 
sion. He said, for example: 
‘After the October victory we 
entered the third stage of the 
revolution in which the aim js 
to overcome the bourgeoisie on 
a world scale.’ 

And again: ‘Third Stage. Ob- 
jective: to consolidate the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat in 
one country, using it as a base 
for the defeat of imperialism in 
all countries. The revolution 
spreads beyond the confines of 
one country ; the epoch of world 
revolution has begun.’ 

These extracts are from Vols 
6 and 7 of Stalin Works, Eng- 
lish Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1953. I have 
never seen or heard of any 
statement by the USSR to the 
effect that they have given up 
this objective. Perhaps Mr 
Robertson can refer me to such 
a statement. 

At a Kremlin reception for 
Western representatives eighteen 
months ago Mr Kruschev said: 
‘Whether you like it or not, his- 
tory is on our side. We will 
bury you.’ 

What did he mean by this?— 
G. STREETEN, Martock. 


Str,—With the political side 
of Mr Lewis Carter’s letter | 
am not concerned, but (I am one 
of his generation) he must speak 
for himself only on the larger 
issue of the future of homo 
sapiens. If his views became 
general in humanist circles. they 
would deserve the worst that is 
said of them by their Christian 
critics, and the movement would 
peter out in ignominy. 

It is so easy for disillusioned 
septuagenarians to contemplate 
universal suicide, isn’t it? They 
have had their day, Let them 
give the young the opportunity 
to build a better world than 
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their contemporaries have suc- 
ceded in doing. They can 
hardly do worse. And the 
human race has still a lot of 
kick in it, believe me——Eric A. 
McDONALD, Johannesburg, SA. 


Interlingua 


Sir,—Replying to Mr Bow- 
yer, may I add my endorsement 
of Interlingua? I think you 
might well print a little of it to 
let people see how easily they 
read, without any study whatso- 
eer. And only a few hours of 
work apparently gives you real 
N. CLARK. 


Defence of Jung 


§ir,—I do not know whether 
Mr Plender, in his article ‘Rivals 
to Freud’, is writing from know- 
ledge gained intellectually or 
personally. If the former, I 
should like to comment from 
the persona! angle. I went to 
Zurich to analyse with Jung in 
1925. My impression is that he 
is not a theologian or politician 
but 100 per cent a physician, 
for this reason. He is convinced 
that the human being has a vital 
need for integration within him- 
self. Only then can he go out 
as a whole man to be an effec- 
tive part of the community. The 
‘nothing but’ approach to 
psychology he found was a hin- 
drance to healing—nothing but 
sex, or nothing but power. 
Jung’s method is to accompany 
his patient along whatever road 
he needs to travel in order to 
be healed, and I repeat wahat- 
ever road because he does not 
impose an opinion as to what 
that road should be. In this 
way he has gained his vast 
knowledge of the human psyche. 
This story is in keeping with his 
experience as a physician. As a 
young man he delighted in po- 
ing up and down on the Zurich 
Lake in the fastest speed-boat 
he could find, then as his ap- 
proach to h‘s work changed he 
replaced it with a sailing vessel. 
Although this boat had a motor, 
he would not use it but waited 
for the wind which would set it 
moving again. In the same way 
he waits with his patients, giv- 
ing them understanding and the 


courage to heal themselves and 
gaining more knowledge from 
the many and often strange 
ways in which the healing is 
effected. 

His attitude to Hitler’s Ger- 
many was hopeful in the early 
stages, but in his essay ‘After 
the Catastrophe’, included in 
Essays on Contemporary 
Events, he shows his disillusion 
and bitter disappointment.— 
POuLtTER, Felixstowe, Suf- 
folk. 


The Task of Humanism 


Sir,—I write as one who is 
very much in sympathy with the 
views expressed by Mr S. G. 
Jacobi. A few years ago I em- 
barked on a programme of re- 
search starting closely 
similar ideas to those outlined 
by your contributor, my central 
principle being that the welfare 
of the individual should be the 
yardstick against which any 
society should be judged. It 
seemed to me that the deteriora- 
tion evident in social life was 
to no small extent due to the 
failure of religion and the fact 
that many people did not know 
what to put in its place, or were 
embracing harmful alternatives. 

There is no doubt that as it 
is accepted today by many 
people Marxism is just such a 
harmful alternative, which, if it 
is not effectively challenged, 
might play a decisive role in 
producing the nightmare society 
such as is envisaged in Orwell’s 
1984. Here again, Mr Jacobi’s 
warning of the threat from a 
scientific humanism which turns 
into its opposite scientific in- 


humanism is very apt. For, de- 
claring themselves ‘scientific 
humanists’ and quoting perti- 
nent excerpts from Marx, Marx- 
ists in one country after another 
have proceeded to totalitarian- 
ism, or ‘scientific inhumanism’, 
still quoting pertinent excerpts 
from their dogma. They have 
done so because for the most 
part they have been unable to 
credit the Marxian synthesis 
with the inconsistencies that un- 
doubtedly exist within it. 

This is not to suggest, as some 
people do, that we ought not to 
attempt to synthesize as Marx 
did because of the complexity 
of the problems involved. Surely 
our task is to persistently seek 
to improve existing social theo- 
ries, both within narrow and 
broad fields? For it would seem 
that research in a narrow field 
may very well have beneficial 
effects on a broader field, and 
vice versa. We can derive not 
a little benefit from a ‘debate 
with Marx’. Unfortunately many 
Marxist ‘humanists’ still allow 
themselves to be unduly daunted 
by the label ‘revisionist’. 

My own attempt to seek an 
undogmatic but dynamic faith, 
through a critique of Marxism, 
has confirmed my earlier view 
that the central principle of 
such a faith should be respect 
for the individual. I also hold 
the view, which I believe is 
shared by Dr Bronowski, that 
the practice of scientific method 
as a broad human endeavour is 
a necessary and important pre- 
requisite to the resolution of our 
problems. — WILLIAM FRANK, 
West Bromwich. 
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AUGUST SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
1 Tristram Butt, Hove 
2 Mrs M. Newton, Malvern 
3 J. K. Rickard, Harrow 


Each receives a Book Token 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


E are still awaiting news 
about the outcome of 
the memorandum sent 


to the Governors of the BBC 
urging that steps should be 
taken to secure a more adequate 
presentation of humanism on 
the air. The situation of human- 
ists in the United States is more 
favourable. Dr Edwin H. Wil- 
son, Director of the American 
Humanist Association, has been 
interviewing a number of pro- 
minent humanists over the 
National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s stations, and the inter- 
views are available to groups in 
the US through a tape library. 
The Belgian Humanist League 
provides a weekly broadcast of 
twenty minutes on the national 
broadcasting system, and is re- 
serving a certain number for 
‘the humanist voice from 
abroad’ in order to acquaint 
Belgian listeners with the human- 
ist point of view in other coun- 
tries. We can but look upon 
these developments with envy. 
* * 

Two exceptionaHy interesting 
books will be published by 
Watts & Co this autumn. Social 
Change, by Dr Ian Hogbin of 
the University of Sydney, is the 
Josiah Mason lectures delivered 
in Birmingham under the spon- 
sorship of the RPA. This book 
has already received the Harbi- 
son/Higinbotham Prize for the 
year 1958, which is an annual 
award by the University of 
Melbourne for outstanding work 
in the social sciences done in 
Australia. 

Many readers who enjoyed 
Dr J. C.  deGraft-Johnson’s 
African Glory will be glad to 
know that he is bringing out a 
new book entitled African Ex- 
periment, which deals with the 
economic structure of West 
Africa, particularly in regard to 
the finance system and coopera- 
tive enterprise. Dr de Graft- 
Johnson has occupied a post at 
the University of Delhi for the 
last two years, but he is now 
back in Ghana. With so much 
attention focused on Ghana to- 
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day, his authoritative study is 
both timely and valuable. 
* * 


A week-end conference will be 
held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, 
Herts, by the Ethical Union 
from Friday, September 19, to 
Sunday, September 21. The 
speakers and their subjects will 
be: Professor Hyman Levy, 
‘The Cultural Value of a Scien- 
tific Education’; Mary Hoad, 
‘Art in General Education’; 
Mary Brown (Daily Mirror) 
‘Aunt Ada’s Column—Is It a 
Phoney?’; H. J. Blackham, ‘Is 
Perpetual Peace Possible?’ ; 
Stephen Schenk, ‘Social Change 
and Intellectual Trends’. Full 
particulars are available from 
M. L. Burnet, Ethical Union, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, Lon- 
don, W8. 


* * 


Mr H. Day, 139 Rooley Lane, 
Bradford 5, wishes to get in 
touch with rationalists and 
humanists in the Bradford area 
and would cooperate in forming 
a Humanist Group. 

* * * 


Mr John Park, 64 Common 
View, Letchworth, Herts, would 
like to hear from RPA members 
living within a radius of twenty 
miles of Letchworth. 

* 


Mr D. T. Cook, 14 Madeira 
Avenue, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 
would like to contact RPA mem- 
bers living in or around the 
district. 


Group Activities 


Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, September 28, 
7.30 pm, Frank Field, ‘The 
United Nations Association’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton 
Beeches. Sunday, September 21, 
7.30 pm, R. I. Savage, ‘In 
Malta.’ 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street. 
Sunday, September 14, 7 pm, 
J. B. Coates, ‘Humanism in 
Practice’. Sunday, September 


28, Ramble from Knockholt 
Station. Meet 11.20 am. 


Pen Club 


In association with the Ameri- 
can Rationalist, we are publishing 
the names and addresses of mem- 
bers of a Pen Club who would be 
willing to correspond with other 
rationalists : 

Mrs E. C. Gilbert, 67 Crow Hill 
South, Alkrington, Middleton, 
Manchester. 

P. Ward, 28 Parkfield Crescent, 
North Harrow, Middlesex, 

J. _P. Grant, Uplands, Burley, 
Ringwood, Hants. 

Anselm Ezeabasili, Hall IV, Uni- 
versity College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Philip Wood, ‘Lindow’, Five Oaks 
Lane, Chigwell Row, Essex. 

J. J. Ravell, 22 Industry Street, 
Belville South, Cape, S Africa. 

P. Jordan, 18 Pembroke Road, 
Southville, Bristol 3. 

John Thomson, Jnr, 13 Fereneze 
Drive, Paisley, Renfrew, Scot- 
land. 

S. W. Brooks, 67 Victoria Road, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

Davis Tullman, 29a Dunraven 
Road, Shepherds Bush, W12. 
F. S. Haughton, 19 Carsluith Ave- 

nue, Blackpool, Lancs, 

H. A. Rogerson, ‘Severn View, 
Lloyds Road, off Wesley Road, 
Ironbridge, Salop. 

A. Alexander, 10 Davies Court, 
Garndiffaith, Mon, S Wales. 
Felix Bourbon, 4128 Pelham Road, 
Dearborn 9, Michigan, USA. 
Eric McKeever, 439 Old Trail, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland, USA. 
J. T. J. Cornelisse, Diemerkade 45, 

Diemen, Holland. 

Alistair Mackenzie, 28 Easedale 
Drive, Glasgow, E2. 

Aylmer V. Peries, 31 Coopers 
Hill, Colombo 3, Ceylon. 

Fraulein Hilka Buscher, Rostrup, 
bei Bad Zwischenahn, W Ger 
many. 

Jan Algra, Dan Stalpertstraat 781, 
Amsterdam Z, Holland. 

R. J. Westall, P.O. Box 11, 
Kasama, Northern Rhodesia, 

Anne Bartlett, 1008 West Hill 
Street, Champaign, Illinois, USA. 

T. De Winter, Clingendaal 70, 
Rotterdam-Z, Holiand. 

Aimee Muspratt, 7 Pembroke 
Road, London, W8. 

James R. Howes, 3 Commercial 
Street, Hyde, Cheshire. 

Miss Doris McConnochie, Brown- 
we Dockray, Penrith, Cumber- 
and. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 


opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
ylue one guinea. The second and third correct 
lutions opened will be awarded b tokens to 

CLUES 


DOWN 
| Inclination to wrench (5) 
)Roland’s biscuit from 
Bath (6) 
}$tart in an operatic hero 
(1) 
§Relax about fast (6) 
§Task for a prophet (3) 
6Mr Arkwright’s Christian 
name? (4) 
7Vaulting encouragement 
for Rowley (8) 
§ Wooed to crude mixture 


Pretty witty orange-scller 


(4) 

4 Dehydrated battle? What 
a game! (3) 

§ How Titania was met (3) 

Equine termagant (3) 

Lettuce for mathemati- 
cians (3) 

8 This is everything in a 
ballad (3) 

9A blow for an Irishman 
3 


) 
20 Sign of a beastly king (3) 
21 Sheridan’s school (7) 


2Last month I marry 
finally (8) 

4 Bit off a bird for another 
bird (4) 


% Cat lies in tensile fashion 


(7) 
2 Covered watch for Nim- 
ro 
0 Flared up 
cakes (6) 
3} Lateral teams (5) 
4 Flag under the lash (4) 
36 See 25 (3) 


and vurned 


ACROSS 
1 Piece of pork proceeds at 
medium speed 
5 Light verse 
wheels (6) 
9 In it I allot a lot less 
(7) 


with two 


10 A bold front (7) 

11 Ninety went to less than 
a third of it (10) 

13 Distant with thing of 
small value (4) 

15 Where a bencher might 
find a refresher (3) 

17 Earthern shaft might 
make a cop yell (8) 

21 One of all found among 
26 (4) 


23 A charge for coral (5) 
25 Carroll’s 36 on a gate 
(4) 


26 Cell goes for seats of 
learning (8) 

27 Permit or hinder? (3) 

31 Pay promptly on this (4) 

32 Even without music they 
can hardly be said to in- 
cur a blessing! (10) 

35 ges man is this of this 
(7) 


37 Gave 38 (7) 

38 Instruction adapted for 
nudists (6) 

39 Ebbs (7) 


Drury 


Lane, London, 


WC2, and must be 


received not later than Friday, September 12 


DICKENSIANA 


The completed puzzle will be found to 
include the respective Christian names 
and surnames of five characters from the 
works of Charles Dickens. 


HUMANIST GROUPS 


ABERDEEN.—Hon_~ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen. 


BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec, 
E, Pariente, 22 North Rd, Brighton. 


BRIXTON.—Hon_ Sec, Donald 
Ford, 95 St James’s Crescent, SW9. 
CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, T. 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Riverside, 
Cardiff. 

CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pen- 
field, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 

EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, an. 
Surrey. 

EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 


Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 


GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss J. 
McBride, 4 Landressy Street, 
G Glasgow. SE. 


MANCHESTER. —Hon Sec, Mr 
1. F. Amor, 7 Marlborough Road, 


Flixton, Manchester (Phone: 
URMston 3062). 

NORTH STAFFS.—Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 


Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 


SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 


SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs Mep- 


ham, 29 Fairview Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. (Phone: VIG 8796.) 
SW LONDON.—Hon Sec, B. 


Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, 
Joyce Johnson, Frog Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, Mr _ J. 


Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. 


MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 


DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 


W. Hinds, 5 Apsley Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire, 


Classified Advertisements 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCI. 
ANNUAL REUNION, 3 pm, Sunday, 
September 28, 1958. ‘Guest of Honour, 
Sir Julian Huxley—introduced by Dr 
W. E. Swinton. Chairman, J. Hutton 
Hynd. Speeches, music, and refreshments. 
A cordial welcome is extended to all 
friends. 


UNITARIANS believe in the individual 
approach to relition. Inquire H., Uni- 
tarian Publicity Department, 15 Gordon 
Square, WCI Stamp. 


ANY U.S. BOOK in print, 15% off list 
price to libraries and individual human- 
ists; 29% off, if order exceeds £10 Write 
for list showing specials up to 80% off. 
Humanist Book Club, 27 Millport Ave- 
nue, New Canaan, Connecticut, USA. 


BOOKS WANTED 

WINWOOD Reade’s ‘Outcast’; Belfort 
Bax’s ‘French Revolution’; Darwin's 
‘Descent of Man’. Offers to Watts & 
Co, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. 
THE LIBRARY, University of Adelaide, 
South Australia. wishes to obtain Agnos- 
tic Annual 1884-1907, RPA Annual 
1908-26, and Rationalist Annual 1927-49, 
preferably cloth. Offers to Librarian. 


31 


Vales, 
m Rov, | 
USA, 
| 
| 
|_| 


THE JOSIAH MASON LECTURES 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN 
TRIBAL SOCIETIES 


By I. SCHAPERA. ‘This book is as important for the political scientist as for 
the social anthropologist. It is an analysis of the political and administrative 
process in societies at an early stage of development. . . . This is a book which 
talks the same language as we do and is concerned with the same problems as we 
are. It is a most successful attempt to straddle different disciplines. . . . This is a 
fascinating story, always supported by extensive practical instances and wide 
learning . . . the lasting value of this absorbing book.—Man (Journal of Royal 
Anthropological Institute) 21s net 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


By RAYMOND FIRTH. ‘An exceedingly clear, competent, and compre- 
hensive exegesis of the manner and substance of modern social anthropology, 
abundantly illustrated from the author’s own experience and research. No one 
who wants to know what anthropology is about could find, I imagine, a more 
unfaltering guide.—Countryman Third Impression, 11 plates, 18s net 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION 


By W. J. H. SPROTT. ‘Here is a remarkably good attempt to survey 
contemporary sociology. . . . Admirably informed and always clear, it is a book 
to which the beginner may safely entrust his first steps. —Manchester Guardian 


‘A valuable object-lesson to sociologists on how to present their reflections 
attractively and concisely.—Discovery 15s net 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


By V. GORDON CHILDE. ‘It is, I think, one of the most important 
books Childe has written ; indeed it may well be one of the most important works 
of prehistoric scholarship that have appeared so far this century.—Prof Glyn Daniel 


‘Professor Gordon Childe is supreme in the field of prehistoric archeology. . . . 
the evidence is brilliantly marshalled in this stimulating. authoritative, and deeply 
interesting study.—Time and Tide Third Impression, 10s 6d net 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 28 St James’s Place, London, SW1 (HYDe Park 3879), and printed in Great Britain by Villie 
Publications, London, NWS Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Ltd; for the Union of South Africa: Central News Agency Lid 
Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA 
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